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fo Correspondents. aie 
To B. P. and J. A. D.,of St. Louis, we reply that since Decatur beat eng A ise - 
- ngton, in May, 1338, he has won the following four mile races :—Oct. 3d, ” dae 
Won talanta, over the Union Course; the next week, Oct. 11,he beat Zonobia and 
“son on the Beacon Course, N. J., and onthe 10th of Oct., 1839, he beat Horn — 
i ‘,roline overthe Union Course. Itis possible that we have everlooked some 


we are informed ; he having made numerous pedestrian and other tours in many 
of the most interesting parts of this country for the purpose of acquiring cor- 
rect information. 
information of American Cities, Towns, Villages, Canals, Rail Roads and Stage 
routes; and the lover of romantic scenery will find descriptions of the most 
noted Mountain, Lake, and River scenery, and water falls. P 


The traveller and enquirer will find in these pages particular 


articular descrpi- 


i}. J. I. Your remittance came safe. It will be easy to procure a few couples of | tions of the various fashionable watering places are also given. Many of the 


ini i i to $30. Dogs 
ds in this vicinity. The price, so far as we know, varies from $10 
ail nstantly shipped hence to New Orleans. We know of no beagles at the North. 
: wait for all the intervening country to be covered with rail road (as it yet will be) 
exre we can take so long a jaunt. ee 
~ Pele White's communication reached us too late for perusal this week. His wishes 
1 curely be complied with. ' 
Cc W. R. is before us, but as yet we have only read his postscript. In replyto a pore. 
“vorein, we would state that no local agents are employed for this office A yin 
agent visits his State once or twice each year, besides the facility of Uncle Sam 


we “the use of which by each individual subscriber we very greatly prefer to any other 


meti 


must 


jould be happy to make any reasonable return. 


State, we s knowledge of the author of a communication signed W., which has given | ortwo of which have found their way to our hands. 


Fr ) 
aa ai is d we cannot 
sine he letter of complaint reached us too late for insertion this week, an 
— \ etal reflection the author would wish it published at all. In the pores > 
-eagite vious week the extenuating circumstance is as distinctly, if not as strongly. eon . 
~ py our correspondent. We shall give his letter, however, another perusal and further 


as by 
onsideration. : : 
will Me M. please return to us the 2d vol. of Greyslaer. The loss of it has tried our 


atience sorely. ve 
Pe. L. rte ae that if any faith can be reposed in the positive assurances of those 
whe ought to know, the Woops are coming to this country the next season. — 

On Tuesday last a copy of the Petersburg Intelligencer was received at this oe 

-aining a long statement on the subject of Duane’s sale by Mr. N. T. Green, be a 
ost from him that we should publish the same. Mr. Porter left town ona fishing 
~yrsion on Monday last, and has not yet returned. The character of the article in 
jon is such as to require the personal attention of Mr.P., who will soon be in town 


1eES 
ju 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JULY 11, 1840. 
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S\ittnc.—We have received a communication from one connected with the 
oriy Exit in relation to the match in which the On-ca-hye was successful two 
veeks since. There are many reasons assigned therein why the Exit failed to 
appear to her usual advantage. These appear to be stated with much candor, 
and the writer at the same time evinces great admiration of the sailing qualities 

f the yacht. 

: though disposed to make this reasonable apology for the performance of the 
Exit, the reader will recollect that in the match in question, the pilot boat Jacob 
Be!) volunteered to takea friendly share, and was in fact the contending vessel. 
[: was the successful contest with this boat which satisfied the friends of the 
On-ca-hye of the excellent sailing qualities of thezr favorite. 

We will not attempt to deduce from the letter before us—not itself intended 
for publication—the reasons assigned to account for the inferior performance of 
he Exit. When she returns to New York, the Captain may probably have 
:nother opportunity to test the sailing qualities of his vessel and retrieve her 
high fame—hitherto almost unrivalled in our waters. 





| 

English Sporting Magazines.—We have often remarked upon the interest 
which the English sporting journals take in American communications, and our 
utention is again drawn to the subjéct in perusing the June magazines. We 
find in the New Sporting Magazine two articles which were originally commu- 
\icat'ed to one of vur own publications, the American Turf Register. ‘“ Cu- 
riosus” is the author of one of them, upon the somewhat curious theme of 

‘Race Horses, Roses, and Pretty Women.” It was certainly a very singular 

and amusing paper. An instructive and valuable article under the signature of 
‘Blood Horse,” contrasting performances upon the American and English Turf, 
is the other article to which we allude, The author is characterized by the En- 
glish Editor—and most deservedly—as “a very patient, clear, and dispassionate 
writer.” The Editor, in addressing his readers upon the commencement of a 
new volume, announces that an original paper will appear in it from the pen of 
Pete Whetstone, our own favorite correspondent. 

The “London Sportsman” uses habitually, though without acknowledgment, 
-ommunications written for us, while the Old Sporting Magazine has given its 
ceaders a fine chapter from the ‘‘ Week in the Woodlands,” by Frank Forester. 
in this manner will the English become acquainted with the character of our 
national pastimes—originally derived from themselves, but adapted to suit the 
different circumstances of our climate and country. 

English turfmen think that too much attention is paid to “the minutes and 
seconds” of races in this country, although they allow that they attach too little 
value to “time” in their own system. In estimating the powers of horses 
which have lived a few generations back, time 1s, however, almost the only test, 
aud in some speculations upon Flying Childers and the question as to the im- 
provementof the race horse in the last hundred years, which have recently ap- 
peared in an English Magazine (and will be republished in the Turf Register for 
August), “time” again is the only guide by which the writer arrives at his very 
satisfactory conclusions. With all its disadvantages therefore, arising from dif- 
ferences of course, and different states of the turf on the same course, we yet 
hope to see the English, adopting the American system in this important —parti- 
cular. Anda general familiarity with the peculiarities of each system of breed- 
ing, training, and racing, cannot but lead to mutual advantages, and to the 
great end in view in both countries—the improvement of the breed of horses. 
Weare pleased, therefore, when English publications enter so largely into the 
concerns of the American Turf. 





Late Magazines.—Our table is covered with new magazines which deserve a 
notice at our hands. Mrs. Lewer has sent us the Metropolitan and Blackwood, 
withthe Westminster Review. From the South we have the Southern Cabinet, 
published at Charleston, S. C., and the Farmer's Register, published at Peters- 
burg, Va., both devoted to the interests of Agriculture. The Knickerbocker 
and the Ladies’ Companion are New York magazines, and the July number of 
each has been received with due punctuality. 

The Knickerbocker deserves careful consideration, and there are several ar- 
‘icles in the number altogether creditable to periodical literature. Although it 
does not yet fairly rival the two or three leading magazines of England, yet it 
leaves a good number of the British periodicals far behind. 


New Music.—Atwitt, of 201 Broadway, has just published some new waltzes, 
which are now before us. They are neatly brought out—three of them espe- 
cially so, which are stitched together and called the Garland Waltzes. Some 
fair friend must rehearse them to us, before we venture an opinion upon the 
character of the music. 








The North American Tourist.—Mr Goopricn, the bookseller over the way, 
No. 2 Barclay St.) has published a little volume which the traveller will find 
very convenient. The Express thus notices it :— 

This is a neat 18mo. volume of 506 pages, illustrated with numerous maps 
ind plates; forming the best Guide Book to the Northern and Southern United 
States and British Provinces, that has yet been published. A large portion of 
‘he work is the result of the personal observation of Mr. Goodrich himself, 2s 





scenes, routes, and places described in this volume will attract interest from their 
2 oe cnows not the joy it would afford us to accept his pressing invitation. But we | novelty, not being mentioned in other books for travellers. 


On the whole, Mr. G. has in this work performed a most acceptable service 


to the public, for which we trust he will be rewarded by a rapid sale and a de- 
mand for future editions of the publication. 





Great Western Frolics. 
During the last short and delightful trip of this Prince of steamers, a hand- 


i of collecting our dues. For any attention in extending our circulation in his | some compliment oan paid Py press by Redken, Of daily newspaper, one 


At present we have only 


sonce to anindividual, we are quite sure that he could have intended no possible injus- room for a very racy sutiele, encietodl 


THE SEA SERPENT CHASE. 
The morning was fine, the sky was clear, 
The wind was music to the ear, 
The Captain stood on the quarter deck, 
When far to windward he saw a speck ; 
It seem’d to move—a head—a tail ; 
- And yet it look’d not “ like a whale ;” 
Nearer it came, and what should it be, 
But the great “‘Sea Serpent,” none but he. 
He came alongside, he hail’d the ship ; 
The Captain gave him acivil tip, 
And said, “* What does your Snakeship here ? 
You are rather too far at sea I fear.” 
“ Captain, I'll own I’m out of place, 
I’m only come to challenge a race ; 
The fastest ship that ever was seen 
Can I outrun. I beat the Queen 
Last fall—and the Liverpool craft 
I always leave a long way aft,— 
AndI will bet you ten to one 
That I beat your ship in a six hours’ run.” 
“Done,” said the Captain, the Serpent said “ Done, 
And now will we have a little fun ; 
But we'll have no writing—for done and done 
{s enough between two gentlemen, 
So I will start off if you say when.” 
The Captain then the signal gave ; 
The Serpent parted the briny wave ; 
Fire burnt in his glaring eye, 
His grisly head he lifted high ; 
Stately uprose his sinewy tail, 
And brightly shone each glittering scale. 
He jumped, and frisked, and tack’d about, 
What a rumpus he kicked at setting out. 
Away he swam—he almost flew, 
And soon was nearly lost to view, 
And nothing save a little speck, 
Could just be seen on the forecastle deck. 
The steam was up, the paddles went round, 
And lightly our ship o’er each wave did bound, 
But fully three hours pass'd away, 
And still the Serpent kept us at play ; 
And the Captain then was heard to say, 
“| fear there will be the deuce to pay ; 
Besides, the New Yorkers will bother and bore us, 
If this old Devil should get there before us.” 
The fourth hour ce z~ —he slack’d his pace, 
The aspect of things wore a better face ; 
Fast we gain’d on the Serpent’s wake, 
And soon overhauled the tired snake ; 
The fire shone dim in that once bright eye, 
And that tail he so vainly lifted high 
Was fallen quite, and he seem’d to burn 
With rage as we dropp’d him gently astern ; 
And then overcome with toil and heat, 
«* Captain,” said he, ‘I’m fairly beat.” 
** Well then,” said the Captain, “‘down with the dust ;” 
“But Captain, just give me a little trust, 
I hav’nt the cash quite ready down, 
But I'll give you a bill on Barings or Brown.” 
“QO! no, my good snake, ne’er take that I can, 
For I’m a thorough hard currency man.” 
«Well then, if I must, I'll pay for this prank, 
So here is my checque on the Newfoundland Bank.” 


THE PORTFOLIO OF MR. PETER POPKIN. 


WHkRE SHALL WE DINE ’—<A LUCKY piscovery.—Samuel Russell, when a 
oung man, and Cresswell (afterwards of Covent Garden theatre), belonged to 
a small strolling company in Kent. This concern breaking up, they applied to 
the manager of the Deal theatre for employment, aud succeeded in obtaining 
an engagement. The theatre, it was stated, would open ina fewdays. In the 
meantime their finances were in a woful plight, Cresswell not —_— a farthing, 
and Russell possessing only three shillings and sixpence in the world. ‘To ren- 
der the matter worse, the latter, fancying that he had friends at Deal, laid out 
his three and sixpence on a pair of second-hand white kerseymere breeches, in 
which he intended to enact the part of Belcour. After making this purchase, 
Russell to his mortification discovered that the friends from whom he had ex- 
pected assistance had quitted Deal. 

Cresswell was a stout, melancholy person, and paraded the sands with an aw- 
fully craving appetite, and no credit. Russell, pour passer le temps, went to 
his lodging to try on hie kerseymeres. Whilst admiring them, he imagined that 
he felt something like buttons inside the lining at the knee. He proceeded im- 
mediately to cut open the seam, and, to his great delight, miraculously discov- 
ered three half guineas, which had probably made their way from the pocket o/ 
some former fortunate possessor of the small-clothes. Highly elated with this 
piece of luck, Russell hit on an expedient to have some fun, in consequence, 
with poor Cresswell. Accordingly he went to a tavern—the Hoop and Griffin, 
and ordered a roasted fowl and sausages, and a bottle of sherry, telling the wait. 
er to lay the cloth, and he should return. He then sought Cresswell, whos« 
appetite and despondency had increased in an eminent degree. 

‘“« What, in the name of Heaven, is to be done, Cresswell? This is Thursday. 
and the theatre will not open until Monday next. If you can last so long as 
that, I cannot.” 

“ Tlast?” replied Cresswell. 
waistcoat.” , ' 

«‘* Come along,” says Russell; “ let us put abold face on it. It is of no use 
being poor, and seeming poor, too. Let us go to the Hoop and Griffin, and try 
and get adinner. We cannot be worse off than we are at present.” 

Cresswell was a modest reserved man ; but he followed Russell into the cof- 
fee-room of the tavern, which was vacant. As they stood before the fire the 
waiter was busily employed in laying the cloth. When he had left the room, 
“ Cresswell,” said Russell, “I have made up my mind to one point. You and 
I will dine with the gentleman for whom the cloth is laid.” 

“ Heavens! Russell, what is your intention?” 

“‘ No matter,” replied Russell ; “leave it all to me.” 

He then looked out at the window, as if to observe whether any person was 
coming. 

Sad Here goes,” said Russell, and he rang the bell con:eq' eatizlly. 

* Waiter, tell your mistress to send in the dinner.” 








“T am now perfectly empty. Look at my 





a 
“‘ Yes, sir ” 

“ Heaven bless us!” exclaimed Cresswell. ‘ You surely are not going ta 
get us in such a dreadful scrape? We had better be hungry than dishonest.” 

“‘ Necessity has no law,” said Russell; “and so [ shall tell the gentleman 
when he comes.” The waiter now entered with the roasted fowls and sausages, 
placed them on the table, and left the room. 

“T cannot resist it, Cresswell,” exclaimed Russell. ‘ How nice this fowl 
smells!’ Accordingly he sat down, and removed the covers. ‘ Let me exhort 
you to take care what you are about,” said Cresswell ; “ you know we neither 
of us have got a farthing. Oh! if you had not laid out your money upon those 
deplorable breeches! Good Heavens! you are cutting up somebody else’s 
fowl! Suppose the gentleman should come! Hadn't you better wait for him, 
and explain?” 

“D the gentleman!” said Russell, 
Sit down, I say. I'll hold you harmless!” 

Cresswell was in great distress, and endeavored in every way to persuade 
Russell to desist from his fraudulent mode of proceeding. Atthis moment the 
waiter bustled in with the bottle of sherry. Cresswell inwardly groaned, 
“ There's the gentleman’s wine, too, to add to the misdemeanour !” At length, 
worn out with hunger, overcome by the savoury exhalation of the roasted fowl 
and sausages, and persuaded by Russell, Cresswell moodily seated himself at 
the table. While Russell was carving, he took the opportunity occasionally to 
peer out of the window, and remark, “ He has not come yet.” After some 
glasses of wine Cresswell became a little less unhappy. 

. ‘. oe we are going to receive,” said Russell, “the Lord make us truly 
tha n&ful.” 

‘Amen !”’ fervently ejaculated Cresswell, and devoured his share of the din- 
ner with an appetite that showed how much he was in want of it. When the 
fowl was demolished, Russell, looking into the street, saw a stranger coming 
into the tavern. 

‘Here he is,” said poor Cresswell. ‘* Now it is all up with us!” 

‘T will bet you a bottle of wine,” replied Russell coolly, ‘‘ to be paid in more 
prosperous times, that the gentleman will not take the slightest notice that we 
have eaten his dinner.” 

“‘T hope to Heaven,” sighed Cresswell, “ he may not!” 

‘“‘ Now, observe,” said Russell, ‘‘ when he comes into the room I will give him 
a look that shall prevent him saying a word to us.” 

Here the stranger entered : Cresswell modestly hung down his head ; whilst 
Russell rose, and affected a sort of swagger, flourishing the carving-knife, hum- 
ming a tune, and sitting down again. 

‘You are a wonderful fellow, Russell,” whispered Cresswell. ‘ He has not 
taken any notice of the loss of his fowl and wine !” 

** Nor will he,” said Russell. ‘“ He knows better.” 

Cresswell remained on tenter-hooks all the afternoon, expecting the gentle- 
man to break out every moment. He never knew that kis companion had 
hoaxed him ; but he set the stranger down as the greatest poltroon he had ever 
met in his life. 

Tue Print or Generat Wasuincton.—James Heath, A. R. A., the excel- 
lent engraver, having, with great labor, completed his fine whole-length portrait 
of irr ce from the picture by Gilbert Stuart, (a print which was to have 
been published by snbscription,) found himself in the predicament of having only 
seventy guineas subscribed. On complaining of this inadequate compensation, 
a printseller offered him one hundred guineas for the plate. This was disdain- 
fully refused by Heath. On the evening of the day that he sent the plate to the 
printer, the news of the death of Washington arrived from America. This event 
so altered the state of affairs that impressions could not be produced fast enough 
for sale ; and the artist’s house was literally besieged for them. An American 
speculator, who came over in the ship that brought the intelligence, took two 
thousand impressions, and paid Heath two thousand guineas for them. The for | 
tunate engraver, in fact, cleared considerably above five thousand pounds by the 
happy decision of keeping the plate in his ewn possession. No one regretted his 
good luck, for it is a beautiful work of art; and is always reckoned by continen- 
tal artists and intelligent amateurs asa standard and sterling specimen of the 
art of engraving in Fngland. 

Micuart Ketiy’s Pony.—Kelly for several years rode a brown pony, which 
had been presented to him by the Prince of Wales. This animal was the only 
being in Kelly's confidence, as regarded certain visits to somewhat questionable 
female acquaintances, and with the friendship of many such Mr. Kelly was 
honored. Poor Kelly was attacked seriously by gout, and could not be carried 
by his sagacious pony to Mrs. ’s nor to Miss ’s; and, as there did not 
appear any chance of immediate recovery the pony was sent to friend Tatter- 
sall’s. Here it was recommended as being remarkably quiet ; any timid gentle- 
man might ride it. It was accordingly purchased for the Rev. W. T. O——, at 
that time in a bad state of health, and who had been ordered by his physicians 
to take equestrian exercise. The invalid clergyman was not a first rate rider, 
and Michael Kelly’s pony was of fixed and persevering habits, and of his own 
accord regularly trotted up with his reverend owner on his back to several doors, 
where it was anything but reputable to be seen. There he waited habitually for 
his master to dismount. The Archbishop of Canterbury having notice of the 
fact, it was found necessary to sell the pony. 


“T'll fight him if he does not like it. 




















Tom Sueripan.—At one of the election dinners at Stafford, (when his father 
was returned for that borough,) Tom Sheridan was in earnest conversation with 
the gentleman who sat at table with him. The mayor of Stafford, Mr. Horton, 
an eminent shoe-manufacturer, (the staple commodity of the town,) presided, 
and, as a matter of course, gave as a toast, “ Prosperity to the manufacture of 
Stafford.” This was not heard or attended to by T. Sheridan, who continued 
his conversation ; on which the chairman, in a rather dignified tone, exclaimed, 
“Mr. Tom Sheridan, I have proposed the toast of “ Prosperity to the manufac- 
ture of Stafford,’ which you have utterly disregarded.” ‘Tom instantly turned, 
and imitating the pompous manner of the mayor, said, “Sir, may the manufac- 
ture of Statlord be trampled on by the whole world !” 





Two Specimens or aN Irish Lament.—The lament overthe dead body of 
a relative or friend is of ancient origin. Occasionally the language becomes im- 
passioned, and even beautiful. The following lament was uttered by an old and 
attached nurse in a family, and addressed to the corpse of the master, whom she 
had in his infancy loved and nourished. 

“Ah! ah! why did you die and leave us? I rocked your cradle,—I nursed 
your children,—I must follow in your funeral! Your children are about me! I 
see my child’s children, but I see not my child! I remember your face im youth 
—its brightness was manly like the sun’s—it made daylight aroundme! IT re- 
member your form in the dance, and strong was your arm when you wrestled with 
the young men. Oh! none was like my son to me! and all your days were plea~ 
sant until the destroyer came ; then your young cheeks grew pale, and the light 


, and I laughed no more ! I baked your marriage -cake—warm was your 
oo arty rad the hand that pressed poor old Norah’s! All, all, now is cold 
and desolate !”” 


The following lament, though perhaps uttered with equal sincerity, is convert- 
ed to the ludicrous by the language taking a less poetical tum:— _ 

“Why, ahi! why, Phelim, why did you lave all your good family, an’ the 
other household furnithur behind yout Oh! why did you lave that trivet with 
the bit of baked mutton an’ praties on it? Why did you lave the three-legged 
sthool, on whom you sat so often to smoke your dudheet An’ there's the tore 
toise-shell cat an’ kitten to match, behind to bewail yer loss! Why did you 
lave that penn’orth of brown shugar in the paper, an’ your bed-curtins with the 
chickabiddy pattern furnithur? h! ahi! who'll wear the top-boots now, thaé 
your father gave ye when they got too small forhim! Och! u laloo ' och! 

Tue Snurr-raxine Status.—We have often heard of mistaking the es 
for the substance ; in the present instance we have to describe the case et - - 
An English officer in Venice walking one day from the gt palace, thought ry 
observed one of the figures on the clock-tower of St. ark’s stoop nc Ba 
take up something! He looked again, and he positively saw the — ~ ea 
pinch of snuff! ‘The officer confessed that he was apprehensive - was sing 
his senses, or that his vision was deranged ; when an old me ret ae oe 
consternation, soon explained the seeming miracle, by — im that one o - 
figures that struck the hour being out of repair, her nephew Jacopo was engag 








; i achi in order. 
as a substitute till the machinery was put Dontioy’s Misdetléiny Sor June, 186”. 
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MY AUN’ T’SFUNERAL. 


FROM THE WRITING-DESK OF THE LATE MR. PETER CHISEL. 











It was a sharp clear morning in the latter end of September, when alighting 
from a stage coach in the “Inn Yard” of the county town, returning from @ 
shooting excursion, I encountered mine host at the door of the booking-office. 
He had been a servant of “the family ;” so, with the familarity of “ auld = 
quaintance,” he touched his hat without moving the contents, and said in f Ml 
cided matter-of-fact tone—So, sir, we have lost poor old Madame Rumtifuss. 
Yes! lawyer Crabtree was here last night on his way to take the cotpenced ‘ 
“I turned and left the spot,” and just midway between the pipccoet bi re. 
office and the door of the hotel I met a wooden-legged ore? hs 
the family,” who in rather an a pensieroso tone informed me that he . no ~ 
of my having heard of the death of Mrs. Rumtifuss ; and then seeme nate ly 

eering into my countenance in search of the pathetic, of which I am ony “ 
cov an abundant store; but then the steam must be got up by the heat ane 
own imagination ; it cannot be pumped in by anybody PAGTING pee wears ‘ = 
log; and very probably there might he upon my face, at ates enw 
which [ am treating, a look either of incredulity or perhaps levity, yey Y; 
but at all évents he of the wooden prop appeared disgusted, and I had the imme- 
diate pleasure of hearing his jury leg thumping quickly on the slay = " 
bore him off in the direct contrary direction to the path I had chosen for myselt. 
No sooner was I landed in the snug little parlor next the bar of the vet. than 
in popped a “ relation of the family,” who, with a face like that : t ae 
who ‘drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night,” and with most lugubrious 
wailing, held me by the button till [ was minutely acquainted with vee nee st 
manner in which poor dear good old Mrs. Rumtifuss had finally quitte her “‘lo- 
cal habitation and name,” and till the salt of “most unrighteous tears,” accord- 
ing to the laws of gravity, was walking over his “ cane-colored beard to visit the 
skirts of his cloathing.” é ‘ie 

The death of Aunt Rumtifuss had now been rung in my ears in the positive, 
comparative, and superlative degrees of wo: there remained no longer a doubt 
upon the subject—she, whom I had often thought never would die, was dead, 
returned to the brick earth from which she was formed. "Tis astonishing to ob- 
serve the fortitude that some persons can cell in to their aid under the most try- 
ing of earthly trials! It must have been quite refreshing (yes, that’s the word) 
for any one giving way to affliction to have beheld the placidity of countenance 
that was preserved by myself under the announcement of the bereaveiment of my 
eldest aunt; it was neither Stoical nor any other ica/ philosophy that bound me ; 
it was the mental firmness of a great man struggling to release himself from be- 
neath an avalanche of wo! Grief I had, but it was of that description that 
either has not overtaken or is said to be “ past all show.” 

Many persons doubtless have observed how little the convenience of the living 
is attended to by some disagreeable people about to put off “this mortal coil,”’ 
as far as regards the time and season most befitting, and a very favorite time for 
“ flitting "is on the eve of some great festival : for instance, the 11th of August, 
the 30th of September, or the day before the Derby. Upon this occasion it 
wanted but three days to the first of October, when I stood engaged to a neigh- 
boring country squire to assist in slaying partridges, hares, rabbits, &c., in gene- 
ral, and pheasants in particular. Here was a dilemma! My Aunt Rumtifuss 
was dead, and on reaching home I should certainly find a black-edged circular 
“‘ making assurance doubly sure,” and inviting me to the funeral. What was to 
be done! With a tirmness and presence of mind that would perhaps have done 
honor to a better cause, I at once determined not to know a word about the mat- 
ter, nor return home till after the battue at the Squire’s ; and, therefore, slipping 
out of the town by the most unfrequented paths, “ sacred to solitude and sorrow,” 
I avoided any further “damnable iteration”? of the melancholy fact, or any fur- 
ther witnesses to my knowledge of it. I felt that I had outdone myself, the plan 
was so clever, so diplomatic. What right had any person to say that up to a cer- 
tain date I might not regard the matter apocryphal! One little further arrange- 
ment it was necessary to give attention to. How was I off for mourning? 


Every one hasa pair of black trousers, black socks, and black shoes ....good 
Now for a waistcoat: had Iablack one? yes! no, ‘twas invisible green; but it 
would do with the coat buttoned up close....very good. Now the coat :—aye, 


there was the rub; people without complexions, 7. ¢., merely having a hueless 
hide or pelt over their faces, don’t look well in black. ‘This was my case, and 
therefore I had never patronised this, as my dear aunt used to say, “the genteel- 
est of allcolors.” Still I had a garment of that die, inherited from an elder bro- 
ther who died abroad, in which I had performed two or three funerals, besides 
lending it out to others who had expressed a wish in my hearing to pay proper 
respect to some dear departed friend whose melancholy exit had not reached 
them in time to make up regular mourning. There was a little grease upon the 
collar, but that could be taken off; two or three buttons must be new covered ; 
a mere trifle; it was a shade too long in the waist and too short in the arms for 
the present mode; but the latter defect could be partly remedied by taking out 
under the skirts sufficient for new cuffs, and then with white wristbands and the 
black kids I should look as Jaques-like as a dutiful nervy should do. 

These little preparations having been attended to, on the morning of the first 
of October I appeared at the Squire's breakfast-table, aud it was a great relief to 
me to find that the news of “the melancholy event” had not circulated. The 
day’s sport was glorious: and after dinner, when the deeds done in the field by 
each man’s gun were given in, mine stood at the top of the list; and a spare 
gentleman, looking very full of blue pill, whose Purdey had gone off once or 
twice rayther prematurely in the morning, and who had bagyed a large retriever 
and considerably damaged two gamekeeper’s assistants, and laid claim to a 
whole pheasant, although its head went one way and its body and limbs in va- 
Tious directions (five or six other persons, as he justly observed, having fired at 
it who had no business to do so), intimated a very strong desire, could the thing 
be effected, to come down very handsomely, an’ I would exchange what he was 
a to term my iron nerves, exuberant spirits, and antibilious appearance for 

is corporeal infirmities. “Hear! hear!” roared the Squire, and one and all 

declared they had never seen me in such high feather before. Poor purblind 
mortals! through the mystification of my wit and our host’s wine, they could not 
discern in this the workings of “a rooted sorrow :” but that it was sorrow, 
which, like a mole, was working unseen, and throwing up the best of the soil tu 
the surface, shade of Shakspeare bear me witness. 

‘* Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, 

And makes the night morning.” 

Here was a case in point, for it was Very nearly 6 A.M. before I left the 
Squire’s hospitable doors, and solicited admiss.on within my own, into which hav- 
ing entered, the expected “‘ Despatch” presented itself, vencered with sable, and 
locked with aseab of the same hue, on which appeared a delicate taper hand 
(certainly not grira Death’s cold paw) holding the identical model from which 
the spire of the Church in Langham Place was built, and threatening the last 
“flare up” of a short six (very emblematical of my aunt's departure), and com- 
municating by means of a motto the astounding fact not otherwise recorded, that 
“Death extinguishes all.” On looking over the other billets with which the ta- 
ble was strewed, and ‘not finding any “prior engagement,” my mind was made 
up that I would attend, not only for the express purpose of assisting in the fu- 
neral rites about to be paid to my venerable relative, but that I might be present 
for the first time in my life at “The, Reading of the Will ”’—to see how like the 
reality might be to Wilkie’s picture, and whether the same moral lessons might 
be read in the faces of the living as from the poetical fancy of the painter. Well, 
the morning at length dawned when the mortal re:nains of a very distinguished 
female of the Rumtifuss Family were to be placed in the tomb, beside the dusty 
relics of her late husband, whom for thirty and odd years (whilst his living wife) 


she had never ceased to torment, and whose loss for now more than ten years | 


{as his disconsolate widow) she had never ceased to bewail. The programme 
in the “circular” announced that “the funeral baked meats” wou ~ »e “ tur- 
nished forth” at eleven—at meridian le cortégelugubre would move a.. 

I arrived early, and rode into the yard at the back of the house, the scene of 
much fun and frolic in my boyish days: all was still, save the rattling of the 
chains by which the long-tailed blacks hired for the occasion were fastened to 
their stalls ; and looking into the stable, a very suspicious brindled bull-terrier in- 
formed me, in a deep sepulchral growl, that the places there were all taken, and 
that strangers were not admitted. There was no serving-man or boy to be seen ; 
SO passing on to a loose box untenanted, I turned my pony in, shut the door, and 
rye ed the premises. It was what carmen and sweeps call a “ /avely morning.” 

emg goat, reclining upon some litter in the sun, was chewing the cud, 

. faking it easy ; an old hen was busily employed near the same spot in pre- 
paring breakfast for one bilious-looking chicken, the last of her callow brood ; 
whilst several sparrows were exh 


exhibiting their amorous frolics upon the very 
a he pamed » which occupied in sober sadness the centre of the 


I now determined “to walk in.” To get to the front of the house it was ne 
pate oe through a sort of alley, and having entered the narrow way, 
: vm ewe 6 from the door-way of the servants’ hall (performing very grace- 
I. evolutions, by some termed kicks) the lower extremity of a human leg, which 

guessed to be the preperty of a female, from having at the end of it a very 
pretty foot, tightly laced im a real Denmark satin boot, finished off with a tassel ; 


and stealing ily along to get a better view (for I’m exceedi 

: l ticul 
repels and ancles), I aw a Voice, no doubt emitted frown rn which 
se anid, leg a rp te, ‘Now don’t be sich a fool, Sprunk, don't—Oh 


The sound of two hearty smacks from the lips « 
, ’ ps of, and one (a rattler) upon the 
al Ti tpe Sprunk, followed by a chorus of ees Ptenem e in-, 
aon eh aa all, prevented pretty Abigail informing, by surmise at least 
oe > actions old Mrs. Rumtifuss would have bestowed had #he wit- 
perlormance. Passing along, and taking a bird's-eye view through 
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diel Sicatl ped bier tapasioe 


( i is necessary to inform my readers were, as Dr. Young 
has 
“That sable tribe that live upon the dead, 
* By letting out t by the hour 
_ To mimic sorrow when the heart’s not sad,” 


had here mingled with some of the domestics of the deceased, and at the mo- 
ment alluded tu were disposed as follows :—Peace having been ratified between 
Sprunk and the fair Abigail, in return for favors “ sweet and precious,” he was 
now under leave gratuitously bestowing upon hera ‘dancing lesson” at one end 
of the room, and'as the professor and his agile pupil flourished in a pas de Rigau- 
don, the bright gamboge of his patent cops in their nervous uations rather killed 
(as ladies say when one color in dress is too strong for another) the verd antique 
of the Denmark satins. One of his companions, apparently the eldest of the 
gang, who generally did “‘ mute” when a job required it, was quietly rehearsing 
his character by the fire-side with a long pipe in his mowth ; whilst the other, the 
youngest of the trio, having first decorated Abigail's fellow-servant’s head with 
his own hat full mounted with two yards of crape, had placed her upon his knee 
that she might catch more perfectly the dulcet notes of a Jew's harp, upon 
' which he flattered himself he could discourse sweet music. ‘The old lady’s foot- 
boy, in black short smalls and worsted hose, with a pair of legs evidently in- 
_ tended for a Turkey poult (an eléve of my late aunt’s, she having taught him to 
| read, write, and cipher), was gratefully preserving her memory for a time, by giv- 
_ing a very spirited profile of his late mistress with a cinder on the wall, having 
| previously written in German text over the portrait the words “old warmin.” 
| The smoke-dried face of an old nurse, peeping in through the kitchen door, occu- 

pied the back ground, and completed the picture of the cuisine department in the 
“house of mourning.” 

Arriving at the front door I pulled the bell, and not receiving any answer to 
my summons, pursued the independent course I had hitherto adopted, and in two 
minutes, having done by my coat and hat as Dr. Pangloss did by his “ gold- 
headed cane and wig,” completed my toilet by combing my hair the wrong way 
with my fingers. ‘This finishing touch is now perfectly established in good so- 
ciety on entering a room by those who are privileged not to wear a wig, and a 
slight hem of satisfaction announced to myself that I was ready for anything. 
But how dreadfully silent! how obscure the light! There were a great many 
relatives nearer and dearer than myself in the house somewhere, but there were 
neither signs nor suunds of the living. The late mistress of the mansion still 
beneath the roof inthe icy folds of Death !—had the guests all followed suit? 
Whither shouldI go?’ Oh! there isthe dining-room ajar, I'll just peep in. The 
windows were closed, and the curtains drawn, but a gleam of light forced its way 
through just sufficient for me to perceive, as soon as the focus of my eye was 
set to the “dark obscure,” the black velvet pall with its silver fringe hanging in 
graceful folds over the leaden box which was intended to cheat the earth-worms 
of their prey, and to prevent the waters under the earth from penetrating the hide 
of Mrs. Rumtifuss. I stood (with my head ins de the room and the rest of my 
body outside) gazing silently upon the memento mori. Ha! what sound is that 
resembling laughter? gentle and feminine it is true... . but laughter. Oh! 
some truly attached relative, who has stolen from the unfeeling herd to enjoy the 
luxury of wo, and to vent in quiet her unfeigned sorrow and pious tears over the 
last remains, and, having under-rated the strength of her sensibilities, is becom- 
ing hysterical. How fortunate that I had stayed! I could find my way to the 
pump in the dark; at all events, it would be as well tu be prepared should the 
mourner really need assistance. But hush! bless me that laugh is not hysterical, 
nor altogether feminine, and it has positively a double echo, sharp and short; 
and then followed in an audible whisper, 

* For Heaven’s sake, Tom, not so loud: Charlotte, do be quiet ; I’m sure some 
of them will hear us.” 

With all my deep knowledge of the workings of the human heart, I was 
forced to feel that my first surmises were wrong. How very shocking in the 
**house of mourning !” 

“This way, if you please,” sail a “ walk-up-ladies-and-gentleman” sort of 

man hired for the day, and powdered forthe occasion, who now made his appear- 
ance, stepping as nuiselessly as Time across the hall, and clapping his paw upon 
the handle of the drawing-room door, requested the honor of my name, which 
being put into possession of, he proceeded quietly to open the portal, and an- 
nounced with great propriety of tone and gesture Mr. Peter Chisel. The lady 
chosen to perform the honors of the house, vice Mrs. Rumtifuss, deceased, was a 
very near relative of the ‘dear departed,” a buxom jolly dame who had stood un- 
flinchingly the heats and chills of our variable climate for more than half a cen- 
tury, yet now she personified a ‘‘ battalion of sorrows :” her “countenance was 
sickhed o’er with the pale cast”’ of a powder-puff ; she had, moreover, parboiled 
her eyes, and “turned the water on,” so that each visitor, on being received 
with funeral honors, had not to wait for a becoming quantity of tears being 
pumped up in the usual way, but there they were sparkling in all purity at the 
fountain or river head, keeping time in their descent with the graceful courtesy, 
giving evidence of “such a heart!’’ and pleading more eioquently than words. 
She approached like a sleep-walker towards me, and, having gone through the 
ceremony last described, waved me to an unoccupied chair, whither I gladly re- 
treated to count the troops of friends and relatives who were assembled, the last 
moiety of which crowd (three in number) were now gliding through the half- 
opened door in single files, and whom I immediately recognised as ny cousin Tom 
and his two sisters, the very party who I had heard rehearsing “the laughing 
chorus,” but now with such propriety of deportment they must have come 
through the Cave of Trophonius. Now it was indeed solemn—very. ‘The si- 
jence approached nearer perfection than I had deemed possible, and the light of 
the room nearer to darkness than I thought agreeable; but I was a novice; a 
deep-drawn sigh would occasionally be heard to mix with the baser particles of 
the circumambient air, and the short notes of an old cough, the long-tried bosom 
friend of some of the elders, would at intervals disturb the monotonous stillness. 
This would have been too much for flesh and blood to endure had not lawyer 
Crabtree, who had nothing to do with the grief .lepartment, nor indeed anything 
to do tll after the last rites should be performed, most considerately and with 
perfect Christian forethought somewhat succeeded in allaying the highly-excited 
feelings of the mourners, by performing the ‘“‘ Dead March in Saul” upon a pair 
of new shoes as he paced to and fro at one end of the room. 


The manof powder now made a leg, and telegraphed the Niobe, who an- 
swered the private signal, and we were marched into an apartment prepared 
only for the living. The wand of Ariel must have been in the possession of some 
of the party; or could it be the various viands that were spread in great profu- 
sion? I will not take upon meto determine. Be it as it may, no sooner did the 
first knife and fork tick against the china, than their mouths were opened and 
their tongues loosened, and in the general roar which ensued, sometimes voices 
male and female, recommending, soliciting, or complimenting, were predominant, 
and sometimes the clatter of glass, porcelain, and hardware triumphed over the 
Dutch concert. Sorrow is dry work, and Port, Madeira, and even Barclay and 
Perkins, had a great run; and before some of the old-fashioned people were 
quite prepared, it was announced again by private signal that Mrs. Rumtifuss had 
given up possession of her house, and was waiting outside—that the various car- 
riages were ready to take up—and that Messrs. Sprunk and Co. were anxious to 
be doing, as they had another old lady to wait upon that afternoon. 

“ Are you to go with us””—“ Am I to be in your carriage t’—“ I'll be hanged 
_ if I'll be poked in with the professionals !"—‘‘ Tom, you shan’t go with us !”"— 
| «I beg your pardon, but that’s my hat !”—were the various remarks that struck 
upon mine ear in the cloak-room, as the crowd dressed, poked about, and jostled 
to take leave of the “house of mourning.” 

Being a rélative, I had been shewn in with five others to one of the carriages 
which wore the deepest mourning, and in ten minutes we were moving. As we 
rounded the corner of the chateau, I saw Mr. Sprank, who was driving “the 
body,” placing the point of his thumb upon the tip of his nose, and exhibiting 
the rest of his paw in the shape of a star-fish, and taking aim at /a Danseuse 
Abigail, who was returning the fire by blowing a kiss from a window in the attic 
story. ' 

As the procession “ drew its slow length along,”’ the transcendant qualities of 
the “dear deceased ” formed the entire theme of conversation—five tongues se- 
verally and in chorus sung praises all the way. From dearth of accurate infor- 
mation on the subject, I could not “choose but listen,” and deeply humiliating 
was the reflection, that all opportunity of duly appreciating her was for ever 
gone. Indeed, I had only seen c through a glass darkened; nor could I help 
thinking, that if it be true that “the good that men (or women) do is” oft 
‘interred with them in their graves,” and should it be the intention of the 
executors in this instance to verify the proverb, unless the vault was a family 
one, half the stock of virtues attributed to the old lady should never go in 
with her. 

As we have some time to spare before we shall reach the brink of the grave, 
it will be as well to make use of the opportunity in informing my readers of the 
remaining dramatis persone not hitherto particularly noticed, but who, as kith 
and kin, would return to “ the reading of the will.” ; 

In sables, only to be equalled by Hamlet's, was the father of Tom and his sis- 
ters, a little fidgetty old gentleman with a drab complexion: for years he had 
been “finger next the thumb” with Mrs. Rumtifuss ; he was quite the man of 
business, and it must be confessed that at times she had made use of him in her 
own affairs, under the conviction that he seemed to take more delight in, and un- 
derstood-other people’s concerns much better than his own. In return she had 
‘always given. him.the run of her house, called him Jack to his face, and would 
| oécasionally allude tg certain moieties of her property that she should not want 
much longer. Then ame a pause, and then a fit of coughing; he knew to a 
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As ra Brobdignag, a widower, who had married a near relativ 
ceased, also came to “my aunt's funeral,” accompanied by his eg he de. 
kin Brobdignag, and his daughter, Miss Nancy Brobdi ag: but as this fami 
rather distingué, we must summon up our very best descriptive powers) ys 


the Major (as hath been said or sung) was a man not to be sneezed at. Now 
was that he had only served in the militia, and had never siltnenved “bane 


3 7 “be e 
tice,” except at a target ; but this was the fault of “the Ministry” of ret “a 


who at the time to which we allude had given a carte bianche to one Welles) day, 
discomfit old Bony’s lieges in every possible way, and unluckily (as revands ” ” 
National Debt) the Major was not allowed to supersede him, for, as he hes om 
been heard to declare, had he been placed in command, Jack Frenchman - ~ 
have been poked from the banks of the Douro to his own side of the Pyre ~~ 
in abeut as many weeks as it took the Government Contractor years to ion 
A glance at his person at once told you to pause ere you absolutely rejected am 
doctrine of the “transmigration of souls.” Here were the united hearts of 
"chard Coeur-de-Lion and Saladin crammed into a huge mortal trunk, bu: y) > 
“a construction was made only to hold a Cock Robin’s—Nature’s fantastic 
reak— a 
** But smother’d them within his panting bulk ;” 

and the consequence was, that as he walked about loaded to the muzzle With bil 
and with a temper upon the full cock, which also went with a hair-trigger, i; ,... 
a perfect tempting of Providence to differ with him upon almost any hina. 
when politics or military tactics were the theme, rather than have “ shewy —. 
front,” I for one should have preferred taking the chance of sitting for a fey . 1 
nutes upon a hot stove with a pound of “ Pigou’s double sealed” in each pock., 
Lucky dog that Soult to have had only Wellesley to deal with! — 

Miss Nancy Brobdignag stood five feet eleven inches in her boots, with } yn 
and muscle to match; and notwithstanding she had ceased to be a boardip, ° 
school miss for nearly twenty summers, there was agood deal of wear and 
oe yet: she was one concentrated drop of genteelness—her doting | 

amb. 

Mister Pumpkin Brobdignag was also “tall and straight as a poplar tree.» 
and the politest of all mortals: he never looked upon anything animate or inay;. 
mate without smiling “ peace and good will,” nor would he have disturbed 
repose of a knocker or bell at a friend’s door without previously bowing | 
to their respective handles. ; 


Two other neveys of dear Mrs. Rumtifuss were also come to pay the last ty. 
bute of respect: they were both Priests, and had brought their “ flesh-hooks” 
to strike into their aunt’s “cauldron, or kettle, or pot.” ‘These learned clerks 
completed the number of those who had any business at “‘ my aunt’s funeral.” 

The service was beautifully performed by the Curate of the parish, impressively 
supported by “the family,” who did not keep up an irregular fire cf sighs, tears, 
and groans, but severally reserved their charges for a volley, which, upon the 
words ‘dust to dust’ being pronounced, was poured into the vault with con. 
vulsive effect, and the waters of bitterness burst their flood-gates. One solitary 
ane truth and justice compel me to record—great minds will understand 
it. Like Launce’s stony-hearted dog Crab, I remained dry-eyed whilst all were 
weeping around. I had rolled back, and discomfited this last charge of wo 
against the fortress of my affection. Again I triumphed over the weakness of 
humanity. 

The clerk having ejaculated his last “ Amen,” Mrs. Rumtifuss was left jn 
charge of the bricklayer’s laborer, and we trotted back to the place from which 
we had brought her. Crabtree during our absence had gone out for air and exer. 
cise, and on our return I fancied that some of the party manifested signs of im- 
patience for his return. Into the same room whither I was first ushered, we 
were again assembled, and from which the light of the day was no longer ex- 
cluded ; but, notwithstanding the gloom was so far dispelled, every one scemed 
more inclined to meditation than communion of thought, till one of the elders 
ieading, the virtues and amiabilities of our lost relative were again exhibited, 
and fresh contributions poured in. The Niobe ventured to suggest that so per- 
fect a Christian spirit had never before quitted its earthly tabernacle as that of 
Mrs. Rumtifuss. Tom, less poetically, asserted that she was one of the good 
old sort—a realtrump. Hissisters looked unutterable things, whilst their papa, 
the drab-faced gentleman, was too much upset to take any further part in the fu. 
neral orations beyond assenting to each lugubrious ‘remark by blowing his nose. 
The two Friests declared their conviction that never again could they love any 
old woman as they had their dear aunt—** a woman of such consummate judg- 
ment and kind feelings,” asserted the one ; ‘‘so generous to the last,” responded 
the other. Mr. Pumpkin Brobdignag placed his dexter paw, carefully folded in 
his best white cambric handkerchief, upon his breast, and gracefully bowing to 
my aunt’s portrait, assured us that we “ne'er should look upon her like again ;” 
whilst his sensitive sister, following suit in quotation, and casting that sort of 
look upon the picture which naturalists assert is to be seen to the greatest per- 
fection in the last moments of a dying whiting, and having for a moment surveyed 
the fair proportions, ventured to wish that her latter end might be like hers. The 
Major, as asort of finis coronat opus, swore that, co-equal with Majesty, “she 
could do no wrong.” 

Crabtree at this moment re-appeared, and they did not even wait for my opi- 
nion.... this was very fortunate, I was so perfectly ignorant on the subject; a 
(lead silence ensued, not at all likely to waken the Notary from a deep reverie, 
or fit of absence, into which he had fallen : he walked quietly up to the window, 
shut one eye, and stood upon one leg like a stork: his coat pocket presented to 
view the white end of a folded paper parcel, the sight of which seemed miracu- 
lously to restore the drab-man to his senses, who in the most conciliatory tones 
ventured to ask if there were any bequests from the dear good lady to be made 
‘known? Crabtree, like many other persons suddenly roused from comfortable 
| Tepose, did not respond in the same mellifluous tones as those he had just been 
. addressed in, but casting “a you-be-d——d sort of look ” upon the interlocutor, 
| said doggedly, “ Oh, the will!—very well—sit down :” and forthwith began po- 
| lishing his spectacles with one of his gloves, and occasionally holding them up to 
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the light with the most provoking coolness. 
At length, from the ample skirt pocket the document appeared, but the tape 

; Which tied it was twisted in knots, not equalled in intricacy since the sample 
i which Doctor Slop had to contend with ; and nothing could induce the impertur- 
bable Crabtree to use any artificial means to loosen the ligature ; but labor om- 
‘ nia vincit, and at length he accomplished ‘his task, and rewarded his perseve- 
} rance with a pinch of snuff, and then folded back and flattened the M.S. ; butthe 
light not falling point blank upon the paper, he had to move the chair, and take 

up a new position. ma 
During these preliminaries, I observed the Major’s impatience was getting the 
steam up at a terrible rate; and how could I tell that bin boiler was sound, ot 
even in tolerable repair? I sat next him, but not upon roses, unless as t might 
have happened the stalks were put into the cushion as well asthe leaves. ‘The 
crisis was approaching, and was it fair that I should form a subject for a coroners 
inquest instead of Crabtree? I was upon the point of bolting, when a prefato'y 
“hem!” from the man of law fixed me, albeit my proximity to the engine. 

He commenced by informing us that Mrs. Rumtifuss had left word, that at 
the time of making this her “last will,” she was of “ sound and disposing mind, 
memory, and understanding,” which statement I have since had some reason ‘0 

doubt, finding that in no wise had she the slightest recollection of me! Her /"" 
| bequest was of her soul, &c., in the words by which the law of the land has most 
| kindly allowed all good Christians to dispose of their immateriality without te 
j ing it; but this being by some supposed a “lapsed legacy,” excited no partict- 
Jar notice orcomment. Her nezt settled “ hd hash :” it was a dripping wet 
blanket that completely put out the light that Hope had shed upon the futur, 
and proved that 





“* The best laid schemes of mice and men oft gang awry.” 


In the most distinct and silvery tones (for Crabtree, as I have before shewn, W# 
mesical, and you might have heard a pin drop) we were given to understand that 
our dear departed relative had given all her precious metals, lands, tenemen's; 
and hereditaments (with the exception of some trivial legacies and mourns 
rings to some of the assembled company, in grateful remembrance of the disin- 
terested attention and kindness expressed and shewn to her during her latter days 
upon earth), to a gentleman and his heirs for ever, who happened to be her only 
brother, but whom we could not see had any more right to them than other 
people had, since it was well known he had been for some years an absen!e® 
and induced to reside abroad because he had more children than he felt com/ort- 
able with at home. The whole of this was contained in Queen Mab’s state-co# 
—a nut-shell. . , 

Reader, I have never seen Vesuvius in a passion, or Etna playing piteh-and- 
toss with red-hot cinders and paving-stones, but I have seen Major Brobdign’é 
when a a bien fallu batailler. Shade of Hogarth! it was enough to ™ e 
thee quit thy cerements to pictnre the contrast between the man of wat = 
the scribe !—the Congreve-rocket look of the one, the cucumber aspect of | 
other :— 

“ Ostendit dextram insurgens Brobdignag, et alte 
Extulit ;” 

and the descent of his puissant fist set the table in a roar, swearing that ee - 
hvur in which Creation first dawned, never had such pettifoggmng legal vil rn 
been perpetrated ; and, retiring from the scene, very particularly hoped ot be 
Mother Rumtifuss might be pitch-forked into some place the name of whic ies 
banging of the door in his exit prevented us being made acquainted with. - = 
and Master Brobdignag followed their parent in gosling order, the damsel pe 
ing who was to pay for her mourning; and the youth, after bowing 0 s 
upon which his hat hung, struck the crape ensign ins/anter, and the next m0l" © 





appeared in a very gaudy waistcoat and white castor. ‘The drab-man shed tears 
of agonised despair and disappointment; Tom and sisters skipped ou! ° 
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miag ‘the laughing -chorus ;” whilst one of the arne l 

Iie deer aie portrait (face towards the wall), and the other made er 
yf an epithet touching her sex evidently borrowed from his dog. oo rigeay roi 
on - tied up his papers and pocketed them, bowed and smiled, and said, “ ia 
nal acrid” and vanished. wore 3 : ond 
“Twas now left alone: a small white paper parcel, bearing my address, 
{ded so as to present a very correct imitation of a schoolboy’s apple turn-over, 
~) beside me, which the undertaker’s autograph indicated contained Gentle- 
oe best black kid gloves. With this frail memorial of “my Aunt’s funeral, 
y retired from “ the house of mourning.” a! aa 

Reader, if you have never yet witnessed a scene similar to the one of whic 
. faint out outline is here given, should thy days be long in the land, rest assured 
‘yat, sooner or later, you will attend a funeral of a Mister or Mistress sr a 


London (New) Sporting Magazine. 
THE AMATEUR ACTOR. 


BY JOSEPH C. NEAL, ESQ. 


Theodocious Spoon—ealled by the waggish Tea-spoon, and supposed by his 
_imurers to be born for a stirring fellow—one who would whirl round until he 
_-cured for himself a large share of the sugar of existence—was discontented 
with his situation. He yearned to be an embellishment—not a plodding letter, 
-aluable only in combination, but an ornamental flourish, beautiful and graceful 
» itself; and, with that self-reliance peculiar to genius, he thought that the drama 
»nened a short cut to the summit of his desires. 

“ 4n opportunity soon afforded itself. Those Philadelphians, who were neither 
soo old nor too young, when Theodocious Spoon flourished, to take part in 
‘he amusements of the town, do not require to be told that for the delectation 
of their summer evenings, the city then rejoiced in a Garden Theatre, which was 
jistinguished from the winter houses by the soft Italian appellation of the 
‘vol. It was located in Market near Broad street, in those days a species of 
-s in urbe, improvement not baving taken its westward movement : end before 
's brillianey was forever distinguished, the establishment passed through a va- 
~ciy of fortunes, furnishing’to the public entertainment as various, and giving to 
‘ye stage many a “regular” whose first essay was made upon its boards. 

At this period, so interesting to all who study the history of the drama, lived 
we Typas T'ympan, a printer’s devil, who “cronied” with Spoon, and hal been 
the first to give the ‘“‘reaching of his soul” an inclination stageward. Typus 
worked in a newspaper office, where likewise the bills of the Garden Theatre 
were printed, and par consequence, Typus was a critic, with the entree of the 
establishment, and an occasional order for a friend. It was thus that Spoon’s 
‘enius received the Promethean spark, and started into life. By the patronising 
attentions of Typus, he was no longer compelled to gaze from afar at the mem- 
ers of the company, as they clustered after rehearsal, in a sunny day, in front of 
the theatre, and varied their smokings by transitions from the “long nine” to 
the real Havanna, according to the condition of the treasury, or the state of the 
credit system. Our hero now nodded familiarly to them all, and by dint of 

cing, heel-tapping, and other small jobs in the leather way, executed during 
the periods of “ overwork ” for Mr. Augustus Julius Winkins, was admitted to 

personal friendship of that illustrious individual. Some idea of the honor 

; conferred may be gathered from the fact that Mr. Winkins himself consti- 
tuted the entire male department of the operatic corps of the house. He grum- 
bled the bass, he warbled the tenor, and, when necessary, could speak the “ coun- 
cer’ in beautiful perfection. All that troubled this magazine of vocalism was 
‘hat, although he could manage a duet easily enough, soliloquizing a chorus was 
rather beyond his capacity, and he was, therefore, often compelled to rely upon 

e audience at the Garden, who, to their credit be it spoken, scarcely needed a 

ipon such oceasions. On opera nights, they generally volunteered their 

s to fill out the harmony, and were so abundantly obliging, that it was 

icult to teach them where tostop. In his private capacity—when he was ex 
iciv Winkins he did the melancholico-Byronic style of man—picturesque, but 
sulfer.og in his innards,”"—to the great delight of all the young ladies who 
dwelt in the vieinity of the Garden. When he walked forth, is wae with his slender 
frame inserted in a suit of black rather the worse for wear, but still retaining a 
touching expression, softened but not weakened, by the course of time. He 
shirt collars turned down over a kerchief in the “fountain tie,’ about 
which there is a Tyburn pathos, irresistible to a tender heart; and with his well 
oiled and raven locks puffed out en masse on the left side of his head, he declined 

over his dexter eye until its brim kissed the corresponding ear. A 
of gilt chain travelled over his waistcoat, and a multitude of rings of a 
is aspect encumbered his fingers. In this interesting costume did Julius 
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Augustus Winkins, in his leisure moments, play the abstracted, as he leaned 
grat against the pump, while obliquely watching the effect upon the cigar- 
making demoiselles who operated over the way, and who regarded Julius as quite 
. love, decidedly the romantic thing. 

\Vinkins was gracious to Spoon, partly on the account aforesaid, and because 
oth Spoon and ‘Tympan were capital clagueurs, and invariably secured him an 


icore, when he warbled ‘* Love eyes,” and the other rational ditties in vogue at 


Now it happened that business was rather dull at the Garden, and the benefit 
eason of course commenced. The hunting up novelties was prosecuted with 
zreat vigor; even the learned pig had starred at it for once ; and as the Winkins 
t approached, Julius Augustus determined to avail himself of Spoon for that 
sion, thinking him likely to draw, if he did not succeed ; for in those days 
e simplicity first appearances had not ceased to be attractive. The 
ze not being worn off, they were sure to be gratifying, either in one way or 


lt was of a warm Sunday afternoon that this important matter was broached. 
Winkins, Spoon and Tympan sat solacing themselves in a box at the Garden, 

ling their cigars, sipping their liquid refreshment, and occasionally nippling at 

‘ackers brought in upon a large waiter, which formed the substantials of 
ie entertainment. ‘The discourse ran upon the drama. 

“Theo, my boys!” said Winkins, putting one leg on the table and allowing 

esmoxe to curl about his nose, as he cast his coat more widely open, and 
nade the accost friendly. 

“Spoon, my son!” said Winkins, being the advance paternal of that social 
varrior, as he knocked the ashes from his cigar with a flirt of his little finger. 

“Spoony, my tight ’un !’’—the assault irresistible—‘ how would you like to 
go it inunele Billy Shakspeare, and tip the natives the last hagony in the tra- 

Winkins put his other leg on the table, assuming an attitude both of 
periority and encouragement. 

“On, gammin!” ejaculated Spoon, blushing, smiling, and putting the fore- 

er of his left hand into his mouth. ‘Oh, get out!” continued he, casting 

‘wn tis eyes with the modest humility of untried, self-satisfied genius. 

“Sota bit of it—I’m as serious as an empty barn—got the genius—want 
we chancc—my benefit—two acts of any thing—cut mugs—up to snuff—down 
“poh em—lortnne made—that’s the go.” 

“Us our opinion—we think, Teodosius,” observed Typus Tympan, with edi- 
nial Gignity, as he emphatically drew his cuff across the lower part of his 
untenance, “we think, and the way we know what's what, because of our situ- 
‘10U, Is sing'lar—standing, as we newspaper folks do, on the shot tower of so- 
“\y—that now's your time for gettin’ astraddle of public opinion, and ridin’ it 

Just sich a chance as you’ve been wantin’. As the French say, 

ew mundy come to Winkin’s benefit ; and if the old man won't go a puff 
cc, why we'll see to havin’ it sneaked in, spread so thick about genius and 
‘iat it will draw like a blister—we will, even if we get licked for it.” 

“"T'won’t do,” simpered Spoon, as he brushed down, while the expression of 
‘S countenance contradicted his words. ‘’Twon’t do. How am I to get a 
‘Tess—s'pose boss ketches me at it! Besides, I’m too stumpy for tragedy, and 
“ny how I must wait till I’m cured of my cold.” 

“Tt will do,” returned Winkins, decisively ; “and tragedy just the thing. 
there are, sir, varieties in tragedy—by the new school its partioned off in two 
erand divisions. High phe is the most helevated description.” (Winkins 
‘Ways hasmrated when desirous of being emphatic,) “high tragedy of the most 
““vevated and hexalted kind should be represented by a gentleman short of statue. 

‘1c one case, the higher the part, the lower the hactor, and in the other case, 

““y worsey. Tt makes light and shade between the sentiment and the per- 
"ier, and jogs the attention by the power of contrast. The hintellectual style 

' playiog likewise requires crooked legs.” 

“Tbere’s another style of tragedy—the physical school. But you're not big 
~ UG or strong enough for that. A physical must be able to outmuscle ten 
‘acksniths, and bite the head off a poker. He must commence the play haw- 
“ty, and keep piling on the hagony till the close, when he must keel up in an 
“<cruciating manner, flip-flopping it about the stage as he defuncts, like a caught 
“urgeon. He should be able to hagonize other people too, by taking the big- 
gest fellow in the company by the scuff of the neck, and shaking him at arm’s 
“ength till all the hair drops his head, and then pitch him across, with a roar 

id enough to break the windows. That’s the menagerie method. The physi- 
_*' Must always be on the point of bursting his boiler, yet he musn’t burst it : 
“must stride and jump as if he would tear his trousers, yet he mustn’t tear em ; 
‘nd when he grabs anybody, he must leave the marks of his paws for a week. 
at 8 smashing work, but it won’t do for you, Spoony ; you're little, black-muz- 
me. queer in the legs, and have got a cold; nature and sleeping with the win- 
°ws open have done wonders in making you fit for the hintellectuals, and you 
shall tip ‘em the sentimental in Hamlet.” 

Parts of this speech were not particularly gratifying to S ; but, on the 
whole, it jvmped with his desires, and the matter was clinched. Wankins trained 
““m; taught him when and where to come the “hagony ;” when and where to 
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; nat the pit; her ae onete ‘wait for the applause, and 
| 3 d'e3 a spring, and a en arriere. 
Ag long after, the puff appear a as ‘Typos ph sen."f The bills of the ‘“ Gar- 
n Theatre ” announced the Winkins benefit, promising, among other novelties, 
the third act of Hamlet, in which a young gentleman, his first appearance upon 
eek ee CR ey melancholy prince. promise ! 
atal anticipation ! 
_ The evening arrived, and the Garden was crowded. All the boys of the trade 
in town to witness the debut of a brother chip, and many came because 


others were coming. 

The tedious e of those who proceeded him being over. Theodosius 
Spoon a gn i tari nara and a beating heart did he ad- 
vance to the foot-lights, uck his acknowledgments for the applause which 
meg him. His abord, however, did not impress his audience favorably. The 

lack attire but ill became his short squab figure, and the “hintellectual tragi- 
cally of his legs,” meandering their brief extent, like a Malay creese, gave him 
the aspect of an Ethiopian Bacchus dismounted from his barrel. Hamlet resem- 
bled the briefest kind of sweep, or “an erect black tadpole taking snuff.” 
_ With a fidelity to nature surpassed, Hamlet expressed his dismay by scratch- 
ing his head, mo § with his eyes fixed upon his toes, commenced the soliloquy,— 
another beautiful conception,—for the prince is supposed to be speaking to 
himself, and his toes are as well entitled to be addressed as any other portion of 
his personal identity. This, however, was not appreciated by the spectators, 
who were unable to hear any part of the confidential communication going on 
between Hamlet’s extremities. 

‘Louder, Spooney !” squeaked a juvenile voice with a villanous twang, from 
aremote part of the Garden. “Keep a ladling it out strong! Who's afeard ! 
—it’s only old Tiwoly !” 

“ Throw it out !”” whispered Winkins, from the wing. “Go it like a pair of 
bellowses !” 

But still the pale lips of Theodosius Spoon continued quivering nothings, as 
he stood gasping as if about to swallow the leader of the fiddlers, and alternately 
raising his hands like a piece of machinery. Ophelia advanced. 

* Look out, bull , there comes your mammy. Please, ma’am, make little 
sonny say his lesson.” 

Bursts of laughter, shouts, and hisses resounded through the Garden. 
= Whooror for Spooney !” roared his friends, as they endeavored to create a di- 
version in his favor—‘*whooror for Spooney ! and wait till the skeer is worked 
off uv him.” 

‘* How vu’d you like it?” exclaimed an indignant Spooneyite to a hissing mal- 
content ; ‘how vu’d you like it fur to have it druv’ into you in this ’ere vay? 
Vot kin a man do ven he ain’t got no chance ?” 

As the hisser did but hiss more vigorously on account of the remonstrance, 
and, jumping up, did it directly in the teeth of the remonstrant, the friend to 
Spooney knocked him down, and the parguette was soon in an uproar. ‘ Leave 
him up!” cried one—* Order! put ’em down, and put ’em out!”—The aristo- 
cracy of the boxes gazed complacently on the grand set-to beneath them, the 
boys whacked away with their clubs at the lamps, and hurled the fragments 
upon the stage, while Ophelia and Hamlet ran away together. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,” exclaimed Wiokins, as he rushed upon the stage, 
dragging after him “the rose and the expectancy of the fair state,” the shrink- 
iag Theodocius—* will you hear me for a moment *” 

‘Hurray for Vinkins!” replied a brawny critic, taking his club in both hands, 
as he hammered it against the front of the boxes ; “ Vinkey, sing us the Bay uv 
Viskey, and make bull-frog dance a hornspike tothe tune uv it. Hurray! Twig 
Vinkey’s new hat—make a speech Vinkey, fur your vite trousers !” 

At length, comparative silence being restored, Mr. Winkins, red with wrath, 
yet suppressing his rage, delivered himself as follows—at times adroitly dodging 
the candle-ends, which had been knocked from the main chandelier, and were 
occasionally darted at him and his protege,— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen: Permit me (dodge) respectfully to ask one question. 
Did you (dodge) come here to admire the beauties of the drama, (successive 
dodges to the right and left,) or am I to (dodge, dodge) understand that you came 
solely to kick up a bloody row ?” 

The effect of this insinuating query had scarcely time to manifest itself, before 
Monsieur le directeur en chef, a choleric Frenchman who made a profitable mix- 
ture of theatricals, ice cream, and other refreshments, suddenly appeared in the 
flat, foaming with natural anger at the results of the young gentleman’s debut. 
Advancing rapidly as the “kick” rang upon his ear, he suited the action to the 
word, and, by a dexterous application of his foot, sent Winkins, in the attitude 
of a flying Mercury, clear of the orchestra, into the midst of the turbulent 
crowd in the pit. Three rounds of cheering followed this achievement, 
— Theodosius gazed in pallid horror at the active movement of his 
friend. 

“Kick, aha! Js zat de dick, monsieur dam hoomboog! Messieurs et mes- 
dames, lick him good—sump him into fee-benny beets! Sacre!’ added the 
enraged manager, turning toward Theodosius, ‘I sall lick de pett hoomboog 
ver’ good—sump him bon, nice moimeme—by me ownsef.” 

But the alarmed Theodosius, though no linguist, understood enough of this 
speech not totarry for the consequences, and climbing into the boxes, while the 
angry manager clambered after him he rushed through the crowd, and in the 
royal robes of Denmark hurried home. Burton’s Magazine. 

















ORPHEUS IN KENTUCKY ; OR, THE FORCED FIDDLER. 


BY DENIS DEFOE. 
“‘Often our seers and poets have confest 
That music’s force can tame the furious breast— 
Can make the wolf or foaming boar restrain 
Hlis rage—the lion drop his crested mane.”’—PRIoR. 

Chateaubriand has a pleasant story, which we would not for worlds believe to 
be pure invention, however, in our cooler moments we may suspect it, about the 
very gentlemanly behavior of an amateur rattle-snake with whom he brushed up 
a passing acquaintance beneath the cataract of Niagara. In consequence of his 
great powers of tongue, his stinging sarcasm, and backbiting propensities, Cha- 
teaubriand and his friends very much dreaded too close an intimacy with this very 
showy-looking denizen of the woods ; and as be was beginning to manifest signs 
of displeasure at the abrupt intrusion of an European party ypon his privacy, it 
was the most fortunate circumstance in the world, quoth Chateaubriand, that one 
of the gentlemen in his company bethought him of pulling a flute out of his 
pocket, and trying the effect ofatune. Lo and behold you! this most cultivated 
of rattle-snakes forthwith manifested a very admirable dilettante taste for music 
—hecame charmed into quietude by the sweet strains poured from the French- 
man’s flauto magico, and repaid the gentleman's double-tonguing by abstaining 
from any tonguing of his own, and sutlering the party to proceed without moles- 
tation. We propose to kang up as a pendant for this fanciful sketch of Cha- 
teaubriand’s a real fact which occurred some time since in the backwoods of 
America. 

Ephraim Elbow, a Kentuckian of the genuine breed, possessed a talent which 
made him very popular in a thinly-inhabited country. He was an accomplished 
player on the fiddle ; and at the dances with which the settlers cheered the long 
winter nights, each giving a rude but truly jocund entertainment in succession, 
Ephraim was sure to be an invited guest. He was a good fellow, and a capital 
hand at spinning “a tough yarn,” a quality for which most Kentuckians are con- 
spicuous; and when to this was added the rare talent of playing dancing-tunes 
very respectably on the violin, it will be readily inferred that he was judged no 
small acquisition to these rustic parties. e 

Upon one oecasion it happened that Ephraim staid for rather a longer period 
than usual at one of these dances, partly detained by the potency and other ex- 
cellent qualities of the liquor which was served by the proprietor of the log- 
house, partly by a little flirtation, verging upon matrimony, ir. which he happened 
just then to be engaged... As he was wending his way homeward, the first grey 
light of morning was beginning to peep over the Eastern hills. Ephraim had 
just arrived at an old clearing near the edge of the woods, upon which stood the 
withering frame of a dilapidated log-hut. Here he sat down for an instant to 
test his wearied limbs, for he had danced and played all night, and to muse 
on the beauties of face, form, and mind, which centred in the future Mrs. 
Elbow. 

Suddenly a terrific howling came from all sides on his ears, and imagine 
his horror when he found himself beset in every direction by an immense pack 
of wolves! 

They had scented him from afar, and on they came at full speed, excessively 
pleased with the prospect of so savoury a breakfast. A flying assault ef Platoff’s 
Cossacks never produced greater constermation in the breasts of Napoleon’s mi- 
litaires at the retreat from Moscow. 

Ephraim remained for an instant horror-chained to the spot ; the next, he 
bounded up from the block on which he was seated, like a man struck through 
the heart by a musket-ball, and rushed into the interior of the hut ; the door 
stood wide open, and he made a violent effort to close it, but its rusty treacher- 
ous hinges gave way, and it fell to the ground. Here was a new conster- 
nation. 

Ephraim had not an instant left for reflection. The foe was fast closing upon 
him. They howled, as it were, in his very ear, and with terrific loudness. Ephraim 
thoaght he had never heard sounds so loud before. He sprang upon a beam with 
a degree of agility which would make the fortune of Hervio Nano, the Man-Fly. 
The wolves were now in the log-house. 

Ephraim sprang to a second and still higher beam ; but the foremost of the 
ent a ome reached the first. They were evidently bent upon breakfasting 
in the log-house. 

Gout as had been Ephraim’s consternation, and hurried as his retreat had been 
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lin, and a new purchase. To that violin, Pp 
was indebted for his life. Strange as it may appear, its owner 
Ephraim was not much of a scholar ; but as Tom Moore says in hi . 
address to Sir Hudson Lowe, “ perhaps he'd read gen Se Cate 
known line :— Pe ar oi or heard repeated,” the well- 
“ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast!” 


At all events the thought struck him—and a] one it it mi 

of use, and could do no harm, to try the effect Rife Sreeed fees nent 
on the furious beasts by which he was surrounded. Hey presto! he struck w 
with a nervous twitch of the elbow, the briskest tuae im existence—to wit, are 
Doodle! 

The effect which it produced was truly miraculous. All the stores of the art- 
magical could accomplish nothing like it. The wolves gave over their howling 
in an instant. A while ago they were bristling with pa in ag untame- 
able as hyznas, and the frightfal monotony of their howls was only varied here 
and there by an angry bark, as one of the most forward of the pack bared his 
gleaming tusks. In fact, the party became pleased and attentive listeners. 

It was a curious audience for which Ephraim was developing the ious 
mysteries of his art. A Swiss at the loved sounds of the Ranz des Vaches, 2 
Scotchman at hearing Robin Adair, an Irishman at the inspiriting strain of 
Garryowen, played in a foreign land, would not sympathise with the melody 
more deeply. 

But the wolves were only too attentive, and too anxious to witness the mani- 
festation of Ephraim’s powers. The thing became frightfully tiresome, an 
“awful” pain took possession of his elbow and fore-arm, and the limb itself was 
ready to drop off. He found that his capabilities of endurance had never been 
so pinchingly taxed by a party of fifty country-dancers, as by a single pack of 
wolves. He could hold out no longer—he stopped playing for an instant. 
Growl! growl! jump! jump! One of the longest-tusked of the animals came 
within two inches of his leg at that last bound. Here was certainly a pressing 
call for the renewal of his orchestral labors. 

To the diabolical fatigue of his elbow, a new grief was added. The morni 
was exceedingly cold; and Ephraim’s fingers at length became benumbed—al- 
most frozen. ‘‘ Stopping” was out of the question—in two senses. He wisely 
continued scraping the strings; and the music which he elicited, though Ole 
Bull would scarcely have acknowledged it for legitimate, was considered very 
passable by his audience. Probably none of them had a correctly educated ear, 
there being no Italian Opera in all Kentucky. 

Ephraim’s visitors were resolutely bent upon having either the fiddling or the 
fiddler, and with the Kentuckian it was evidently a question of being eaten up, 
or continuing the music. Snap went string after string. Catgut is not inde- 
structible asphaltus, and horse-hair will not last for ever. Another crack! Good 
lack, there is the third string gone, and the bass alone remains. That single 
bass-string was more valuable to Ephraim than even the illustrious bass-string 
of Paganini. But the few gruff notes which Ephraim was able to elicit from 
this string, were evidently dissatisfactory to their worships the wolves. Their 
ears were spoiled by the superior music which they had heard in the early part of 
the concert, when all the strings were perfect, and Ephraim’s elbow almost “as 
fresh as a daisy.” An occasional growl from his long-tailed critics made 
at gm start, and scrape upon his single string with vastly increased em- 
phasis. 

Just at this important conjuncture, when they were beginning to show their 
teeth, and snarl pretty freely, like other concert-critics, and when the conclusion 
to which they had arrived, seemed to be: “‘ We've had enough of it,” a part 
of Ephraim’s neighbors, armed with axes, en their way to the woods, made their 
appearance, and the wolves, to this luckiest of fiddler’s great relief, affrighted 
by > sight of a number of men in company, made a precipitate retreat to the 
woods. 

“T guess,’ was Ephraim’s remark, when he had descended, “I guess I played 
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a tarnation deal more this mornin’ than if I had been playin’ for a wager! 
The London Magazine for June, 1840. 








AN ELEPHANT TALE. 


‘*___-f will a round unvarnished tale deliver, 
f my whole course.”—OTHELLO. 








Two gentlemen with their legs on a table, drinking claret 
and smoking hookahs. 


“My dear Grenade, you are the best fellow at a story I know; so you 
actually want me to believe, that after your party killed their tiger, the nest of 
hornets charged from the tree so stoutly, that they put your pres aes totally to 
the rout.” 

“ Yes they did, I can assure you, and what is more, two of our party were so 
stung that they were in bed for a week after it, and although we made three at- 
tempts, we were obliged to leave the dead tiger behind, and make our way back 
to the tents, regularly beat.” 

Well, that’s no bad story; but by Jove when I was on the staff in Ceylon, 
one morning when I was at breakfast, in came a black rascal, breathless, to an- 
nounce that he could point me out a herd of elephants a short distance off; well, 
I loaded my two guns, gave the fellow one to carry, and off I started: when we 
came near the place where the fellow said they were, he knelt down, and com- 
menced creeping on all fours ; I crept also behind, but a little to his right, when 
on a sudden, amongst the thickest part of the high grass, I nearly bumped my 
head against the foot of an enormous old tusker. Well, thinks I to myself, I 
have you, my gentleman, pretty safe, I’ll just crawl round and get a good front 
shot at you. So off I started, crawling very cautiously ; but to my surprise, 
when I got nearly round, he turned too. I waited a little, and tried again, and 
again he played me the same trick. Six times more I tried, and every time 
round he wentalso. An hour had now elapsed ; I strained my eyes in every di- 
rection through the grass, to get a glimpse of my black friend with my other 
gun, but not a sight of him could I catch ; I then tried to go back, but he back- 
ed too; I thought at every step he would put his foot on me ;—to fire at his 
stern would be madness, and at once would seal my fate. Oh! goodness, what 
an awful time it seemed ; the sun scorched through and through me, and I, after 
having escaped the enemies’ fire all through the Peninsula, to be on the verge 
of being made currant jelly of by a damned Cingalese elephant. Suspense be- 
came intolerable ; I already fancied myself a mouse under a cat’s paw ; I dared 
not callto my guide ; I never could get a sight of his forehead by his manceuv- 
ring ; I fancied I could see his little malicious eye twinkling at me, as much as 
to say, I think I’ve cotched you now, my covey; then all my wicked deeds, my 
misspent life, my youthful frolics, all came before my eyes; on a sudden I re- 
membered when once at Bath, as a boy pulling off my aunt’s door-bell, and shy- 
ing it plump in the face of a housemaid, who looked out of the stair case window : 
a thought struck me! which thought proved my deliverance.” Here the Major 
looked very profound, and Grenade stared with astonishment to think how the 
deuce the Colonel could get out of the grass, and safe through the anecdote. 
“T thought of a parable, for I found myself all of a sudden very religious ; 1 li- 
kened the elephant’s tail to the bell-handle ; I thought if I pulled his tail, he 
would of course do what a servant does when he hears a bell ring, come to se@ 
what it is. I laid down my gun, tucked up the sleeves of my coat, then taking 
up my gun and grasping it in my right hand, with my left I gave the tusker @ 
desperate tug by his tail. Round he came, like a shot. Not a moment was te 
be lost, poking both barrels almost in his face, I let fly both, and down he went 
like stone.” eed P delicate.” 

“Well, I hope you offered up a prayer for your delive . 

* No, I took dus coat, ioiaiah - his he and waltzed round and round, 
and should have been going now, had not the black fellow made his appearance, 
and asked if it was the English dance of Victory I was dancing. Wives. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine, for June. 


Scene :—A Tent. 





Tur Wrecx or tHe Royat Georce.—The huge cylinder, containing up- 
wards of 2,400 lbs. of gunpowder, having been lowered on Monday morning, and 
fixed securely by Hall, the diver, to one of the lower gudgeons or hraces of the 
rudder-post, within six or eight feet of the keel, the enormous charge, at about 
elven o'clock, was ignited by means of the voltaic apparatus. Within less than 
two seconds after the shock was felt the sea rose over the spot to the height of 
about fifteen feet, or not quite half so high as it did on occasion of the great ex- 
plosion last year, a difference ascribable, probably, to the cylinder on the present 
occasion having been placed under the hull instead of alongside it. The com- 
motion in the water, however, was so great as to cause the lumps and lighters 
to pitch and roll at a great rate. The whole surface of the sea, for several ~ 
dred yards round, was presently covered with dead fish and small fragments | 
the cylinder. Amongst these were innumerable tallow candles, and a mass 0 


: : . the purser’s store- 
a a foot and a half in length, evidently driven up from the aa ho’ bili 


As soon as the vast commotion in the water had subsided, ts 
had returned from the universal scramble for the candles and aes gt — 
proceeded again to the bottom, and soon reported that the w - ot ee ae 
ship had been driven to pieces, and that, so far as he could r~ nen mF 
now a free and wide channel directly fore and aft the oe ine om aaull tos ~ 
through which both the flood and ebb tides will rush, ns a ee will be 
which the hull of the Royal George had been _  aate pen A 

washed out, and the way cleared for Colonel Pasley’s fu ee per Seeendete 
number they now kill in Boston. The 


Two mad dogs a day is the average pular to be a mad dog. Picayune. 





editor of the Boston Times says it is very unpo 
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A LOUSE IN THE RUE D’ENFER. 
Th was going ci wn, and cas 4, ST , a faint light upon the artist's 
stud OPT Fane man eto tad teal Gack of i i stone the whole 
of the day, if we may. judye from the lassitude which seemed to pervade 
whole frame, slowly raised | imse!f from his chair, and after fo 
vered up his work, approached th: window where a friend of his, Henry 






blanc, had been himself, for some time , feeding some spar ows, 
which were chirpi ing about in the gardens of the embourg. bal 
“ Well, you finished ’” asked the latter, laying 
~ No; the light has failed me. I am sorry for it, for the publisher is to send 


for the stone to-morrow.” 
* And you're tied to time?” 
“ Ves. i 


: gged up his shoulders. ; 
Aaa beret ree to this at last ?” exclaimed he, ‘‘ when artists are at the 


isher. You came into the world at the 

ba linia, tei dour a aay | pany ; you ought to have been born when 

g time, my dear fellow, depend upon it; you ought to rehed Bi hich 

art was better und ; and, instead of wasting away your sm aia Wave 

a hole as this, laboring like a mason at so much the square inch; ei in ble 

been dressed ina velvet doublet, with a well-lined purse, and engag kin r e 
Virgins for the altars of some rich cathedral, or the mistress of some King 

lace.” ings.” 

« ial with golden trappings. 

* I ugk poor workman to a meer: we pest Se Scuatian t 

! do you mean to say you are satis with y Ave contutth 

“No; but who can tell whether I should have been more so v ries 
back *” ) pe 

dn’t the soul 

“T don’t understand you, ’pon honor! one would imagine you ha 
of an artist—you at cphiptand. As for me, I'ma ea and Ks arm 2g 
an impartial judge in the matter. Well, I *: It, 1 ‘eal “as 2 gre ee ; 
loathing, against the vulgar age in which we live. I feel vexed, disgusted, 
when I see talent unappreciated ; which, by-the-bye, is no uncommon thing in 
these times. No later than yesterday, I got acquainted with a young man who 
holds a miserable situation in an insurance office, and who has composed an ad- 
mirable poem on Mount Carmel.” 

“Did he read it to you?” 

“No; but what does that matter? You'd swear he's a poet only to look at 
him. I never knew any one who had the bump of ideality so strongly develop- 
ed. Well, would you believe it? Nobody knows him. He has consequently 
resolved to asphixify himself on New-year’s day, and if he has not found a pub- 
lisher before that time; he has already composed more than half of the ode, 
which he intends to leave in his waistcoat pocket, to be given in the newspapers 
on the occasion.” 

Frederick smiled; he knew his. friend too well to reason with him. For 
some time past, the young doctor had taken upon himself the part of soli- 
citor-general against the present century—it was his hobby ; and his brethren 
considered him, if not the most clever, at least the most artistified doctor in 
Paris. 

Leblanc was one of those men whose eternal mania is to metamorphose all 
their acquaintances into geniuses, in order to come in for a share of their glory. 
He was ever in quest of unknown or unappreciated talent, and every day brought 
him fresh subjects. Fortunately, experience had put his best friends on their 
guard against his enthusiasm, for they rightly judged that it was more likely to 
be dangerous than profitable to them. 

Frederick was far from sharing his friend's opinions ; but wishing to avoid a 
useless discussion, he changed the subject, and spoke to him of his new apart- 
ment. 

“ See,” said he, “these trees reach almost to my windows; in the morning I 
am awoke by the singing of the birds, and through the means of a door of which 
I have the key, that leads into the gardens; when I get up early, and all is 
solitary, I se about for a couple Ponte, and I fancy myself master of the 
Luxembourg itself. All the tenants are out of town at present; I am the sole 
inhabitant of the house, and as quiet and retired as if I were living in a 
convent.” 

“ aoe you made up your mind to pass the summer here !” 

“ Tes.” 

** And you have-abandoned your voyage to Italy '” 

* Entirely.” 

“You are wrong.” 

** Perhaps I am.” 

The conversation here began to languish, and shortly after Leblanc took his 
hat and started for the O.léon, of which theatre he had lately been appointed the 
physician. 

When he was gone, Gamier remained fixed at the window, his forehead in- 
clined, and his heart overwhelmed with sorrow. 

Henry had not remarked that, in speaking of the voyage to Italy, he had 
touched a chord which vibrated in the very soul of the artist. Encouraged by 
his first attempts, which are always successful, because they do not excite envy, 
Garnier had formed the idea of this voyage about a year back ; and, as is always 
the case with young men, he had talked it over with his friends. But as the 
time fixed for his departure approached, its accomplishment became more and 
more doubtful ; indifference had succeeded to the first enthusiasm of his patrons, 
his orders began gradually to diminish, and he was obliged to fall back upon the 
savings of his first works; so that, instead of accumulating for the future, he 
was now necessitated to live on the economy of the past. This wreck, this to- 
tal ruin of his dreams, of his dearest hopes, had not been accomplished without 
many a sigh, many a tear on the part of the young artist, as the wants of the 
day gradually diminished the small treasure which he had contemplated with s9 
much joy on the onset of his career. How often had he, in the struggle between 
mind and matter, revolted against the triumph of the latter—how often had he 


reviled against the costly necessities of life, condemning himself to the most ab- | 


solute solitude, abandoning the elegant habits he had been accustomed to, and 
writhing under the cravings of hunger! And now the moment had arrived when 
he was obliged to own that his dreams were chimerical—that the visit to Italy 


must be deferred, perhaps never to be realized ; that a voyage which he looked | 


forward to as the recompense of all his labors, was utterly impossible. It was 
now a week since he had made this confession to himself, and the levity of his 
friend had awakened all his painful sensations and regret. 

For some time he remained at the window completely lost in reverie, and was 
only aroused by the striking of the clock, which tolled ten. He then remarked 
that the Luxembourg was desolate ; the breeze, which had sprung up, wafted 
towards him the perfume of the orange trees and fanned his brow, and the white 
statues of the gardens, seen through the waving trees, appeared like an army 
of mute phantoms. 

Frederick contemplated, for some time, the firmament covered with bright 
stars; he enjoyed the sweet smell of the night air. He then pulled down the 
window with a sigh, and advanced a few steps into the interior of the apartment. 

_ But the sudden transition from the luminous scene on which he had been ga- 
zing, to the obscurity of his study, strack him with a painful sensation of op- 
pression ; it seemed to him as if his respiration had failed him: his room im- 
pressed him with the idea of a tomb: he sat down and looked around. The 
plaster figures scattered about the room, or arranged on shelves against the 
walls, appeared so distinct in the general obscurity, that, in his present state of 
mind, he almost fancied they were living beings; and a mannikin fantastically 
dressed in a white drapery, in the further corner of his apartment, had taken all 
the appearance of ahuman form. Frederick felt restless, dejected: to his me- 
lancholy had sacceeded a sort of vague terror; his loneliness, which, a short 
time previous, had brought tears into his eyes, now made him afraid of his soli- 
tude. _ He felt a sort of painful nervousness to get up; his ears were attentive, 
anc his eyes, wandering about the apartment, seemed in search after some appa- 
rition which his imagination had conjured up. 

Pec sandy heane a slight rustling on the staircase, the door was violently 
Fredetek “a “, a pre ng appeared on the threshold. 
jill aun te the ome pale and troubled. The stranger seemed to be seeking 
the stars which f pari and having perceived the young man by the light of 
ell upon the walls, she advanced towards him. 
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* You have a door which leads 

“T have, madam.” 

“ For God's sake, open it for me !” 

Frederick uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

Oh! sir, I implore you,” continued sh 

you more than my life.” 

All this had been said with a forei i 

wit gn accent, such as Fred 

before, but in such a plaintive tone, that he felt pon by it = ae ae 
door with the rapidity of thought—it was closed. ieee 


*Pard , . ; 
ng for the key” madam, said he, groping about on his drawing table, “I’m look- 


“Thank you, sir; a thousand thanks !—Well. can’t 
: You, sir ; — F you find it ?”” 
Pr Not without a light ; I do not exactly remember fc ah it.” 
am sir, get one immediately.” 
rederick ran into the next room, and soon appeared with a candle; his first 


look was dj 
sight of RY rig the stranger: he stood motionless, astonished at the 


“ Th k . ’ : . 
CO tony © key, sir—the key !” repeated she, with an accent of irresistible suppli- 


He at last found it amongst his papers—he ran 


into the gardens of the Luxembourg !” 


¢, ‘do not refuse me; I shall owe 


to the door—in an instant i- 





terrible affair ; the thought that this woman, whom he had never seen before, might 





_ friend after him. 
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en. At the same moment the report of a pistol was heard in the Luxemt 

« What's the matter, madam?” asked Frederick, alarmed. ‘ 
not his question, andwrecovering her presence of mind, rushed 

He saw her cross the gravel walk—run st1 towards the nearest statue, 
bend forward on something on the fall. He instantly ran to her. 
She was kneeling on the ground, and supporting in her arms the head of a young 
man who was motionless. 

‘Tn the name of heaven, tell me what has happened.” 

“ Help, sir, help!” ‘i 

Frederick leaned forward to assist her to raise the body. She lifted up his 
head ; but hardly had she touched it, when a terrible cry escaped her—she felt it 
was crushed, and yielded to the impression of her fingers. 

‘* What is the matter, madame!” asked Garnier. 

“* Dead!” murmured the y: woman, stretching out her arms, and falling 
forward on the corpse. All this had passed within a few minutes. Frederick 
was beside himself. 

The sight of the blood—of the woman maddened by despair—made his head 
swim; he looked about him with terror, uncertain what to do, when the sound 
of footsteps in the distance struck his ear; he looked round, and saw two senti- 
nels coming towards him. 

The idea of being mixed up in this crime, of being found near the dead body, 
made him tremble. His first impulse was to flee ; but then he felt ashamed at 
the thought of abandoning a woman whom chance had, as it were, confided to 
his protection. He lifted her up in his arms, and was going to cross the walk. 
but the sentinels were so close upon him, that he had barely sufficient time to 
throw himself behind the basement of the statue before they came up. 

nae he passed a aaviite pane of suspense. The wry veterans were 

uietly conversing together—the youngest sto to reach a branch of lilac. 
Frederick felt Genlenven rustle > hia ates aa 

“This bunch shall be for Louisa,” said the soldier, inhaling the perfume of 
the flowers which he had been gathering. 

“Tt is a fine night,” said his companion. 
live in!” ; 

At this moment they rounded the basement of granite, and their feet struck 
against the corpse. 

‘* What can that be, Peter?” 

Peter stooped down. 

‘Mercy on my soul! it’s a man assassinated !” 

“* Not possible !” 

“* See yourself.” 

‘That must have been the pistol which we heard just now.” 

** Perhaps it was.” 

“Run to the barracks for help—I’ll remain here—be quick.” 

One of the sentinels ran off. 

Garnier hardly dared to breathe. Seeing the impossibility of escaping, he bit- 
terly lamented having concealed himself, and yet he felt it was now too late. He 
soon distinguished in the distance the sound of footsteps approaching. The sen- 
tinel who had remained near the corpse, after having examined the body, finding 
in it no signsof life, went to meet those who were advancing. Frederick felt 
that a moment's delay would prove fatal—that this was his only chance of es- 
cape. Seizing the young weman in his arms, he abandoned his hiding-place— 
crossed the walk with the rapidity of lightning, arrived at the door of his study, 
and rushed into it with precipitation. 

His first care, after having placed the stranger on a divan, was to run to the 
window to make sure that he had escaped unperceived ; but the calm of the gar- 
den was undisturbed. He distinguished, through the trees, the soldiers of the 
guard, who were some grouped round the dead body, and others searching 
amongst the statues with torches in their hands. 

He next turned his attention towards the stranger, who was now beginning to 
recover. 

The situation of the young artist was very embarrassing. There hung over 
the events which he had witnessed a mystery so incomprehensible, that he hardly 
dared to inquire as to their cause. [ie remained at a short distance from the 
stranger, motionless, silent, as if waiting for her orders. 

As she continued to stare wildly about her, he ventured to say mildly, “‘ You 
are now safe, madam.” 

She looked at him vacantly, and was silent for some time; she then began to 
mutter something, of which he could not seize the signification. By degrees 
her voice grew louder; she then started up on the divan, wild with excitement, 
her hair in disorder, and repeated the name of Frantz with most horrible shrieks. 
Frederick did his utmost to calm her, but in vain: her delirium increased, until 
at last, exhausted by its own violence, she fell back on the sofa, and again 
fainted. 

The young painter seized her hands—they were as cold as ice. He touched 
her forehead—it was burning. A few drops of blood oozed out from between 
her teeth, which were pressed together with violence, and her whole body was 
agitated by the most violent convulsions. 

Garnier was overwhelmed with terror. 





** What a beautiful place this is to 


The idea of being mixed up in this 


die in his rooms, and so leave the whole weight of this bloody mystery upon 
him, struck him with horror. Medical assistance might save her, but where 
could he get any! He immediately remembered Leblanc—the Odéon was but 
a short distance off, and he was sure of finding him there. He did not hesitate 
a moment—he rushed out of the house, and made the best of his way to the 
theatre. ! 

He soon perceived his frierd seated in the orchestra. He climbed over the 
stalls, buffeted on all sides by those whom he inconvenienced ; pushing some, 
walking over others, he at last managed to get at the doctor, whom he seized by 
the arm, and forced to follow him. 

‘“‘ What the deuce is the matter!” asked Leblanc, once out of the crowd. 

“T'll tell you soon ; but, come along—quick !”’ and he ran on, dragging his 


“ But where are you taking me !” 

“To my house.” 

‘Has anything serious happened '” 

‘“‘ Yes.” 

* An accident ?” 

~ Fe, 

“* Somebody wounded ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” 

They arrived at No. 18 in the Rue d’Enfer. Frederick knocked, the door was 
opened, he ran to his room; the stranger was gone. 

He ran to the porter’s lodge. 

“Has any one gone out during my absence t” asked he. 

“ No, sir, nobody.” 

He went back, visited the house from top to bottom, opened the cupboards, 
looked behind the curtains, the furniture—ihere was no appearance or sign of 
the stranger. 

* But what the deuce is the meaning of this?’ exclaimed Leblanc, who had | 
accompanied his friend in all his excursions, without knowing what to make 
of it. 

Frederick made no answer—he threw himself on a divan: the disappearance 
of the stranger had put the finishing stroke to all the mysteries of the evening. 

The next day the newspapers announced that the corpse of a young man mur- 
dered had been found in the gardens of the Luxembourg; but who he was, or 
of what country, no one could conjecture. 

The young artist was quite at a loss wheie to seek for more ample informa- 
tion ; the affair was soon forgotten by others, but not so with him. This young 
woman, so beautiful, so devoted in her affections, (for he doubted not but that 
there was a clandestine attachment on the one hand, and jealousy and revenge 
on the other,) had taken too strong a hold upon his imagination—her image eter- 
nally haunted him. He became firmly impressed with the idea that he should 
still see the end of it; he was sure that some change would take place in his 
destiny; even his every day adventures borrowed a tint of the marvellous, from 
the part which he had acted in thisterrible drama. In short, it had the effect of 
materially strengthening his courage in the midst of his ill fortune. 

The event did not fail to justify his forebodings. 

He was one morning working hard at a picture when Leblanc"arrived, accom- 
panied by a visiter, whom Garnier had never seen before. 

_“ Allow me to present to you Mr. Vertmann, of Munich.” 

Frederick bowed. 

“ A virtuoso, whose gallery you have often heard mentioned.” 

Frederick again bowed. 

“ An enthusiastic admirer of your talents.” 

Frederick bowed for the third time. 

The young artist requested his visiter to be seated, but the latter paid no man- 
ner of attention—he continued to walk round the apartment, examining the pic- 
tures which were hung on the walls; at last he stopped before two landscapes 
which Garnier considered as his best works. After having inspected them for 
some time, he turned towards the painter. 

“ Are they sold?” asked he. 

“ No, sir.” 

“T offer you a hundred pounds for them.” 

Frederick raised his head briskly. 

“Can you sell them at that price!” 

“ Certainly.” 





sill tndehtihtennidlintial adn dimandaaeaene on 


, uly V1, 
Vertmann took out his pocket-book. =o 

ill send for them to-day,” said he, paying Garnier the su agreed upon. 
The latter looked at Leblanc to know io ir, Pel not snyetthed wae 
stranger; but Leblanc seemed as much astonished as himself. % 

“I should likewise like to have four views of Rome painted by you,” 
the German. “ Have you been to Italy '” 

“No; but I intend to go very soon.” 

Vertmann again his pocket-teok. 

“T will pay you two hundred pounds for the four, half of which I wil! », 
give you in advance.” r 
is he presented Garnier with another bank-note. Garnier refuseg to 

e it. 

i ot a way I have of making sure of the picture I order,” said the Germs, 
coolly. . 

The young painter was obliged to t the money. He gave a rece; 

i, and the German vistoosh ietmeliaddly 40k Mle dapeatine. “me 

Hardly had he left the house when Frederick squeezed his friend by the hana 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Now I shall go to Italy—I shall see the frescos of Michae| 4, 
gelo, of el. See! I am rich—I can now study comfortably,” and ;}, 
young man danced about the apartment, his eyes glistening, and overtur), 
the chairs and tables in his joy. 3 

“That's what it is to be rich! Who would imagine that a few scraps of dir, 
paper could create so much happiness? O! honest Mr. Vertmann—and | = 
couldn’t bear the Germans! y, they’re the first people in the world for buy. 
ing pictures. Henceforth I intend to pray with my face turned towards jj 
Rhine, as the true believers turn theirs towards Mecca. I'll learn te sinoke 
and eat sourkraut. But, tell me, Leblanc, where did you pick up such a tre, 
sure as that?” 

At the Odéon, quite by chance, our discourse happened to turn upon art. | 
mentioned yourname ; he had, it appears, already seen some of your performan. 
ces at a picture-dealer’s ; he asked me to introduce him.” 

‘“‘ Thanks, thanks, my dear fellow—you have made my fortune—you are my 
Mercury. By Jove! I'll paint you in a flannel waistcoat, a caduceus in your 
hand, and wings nailed on to the heels of your hoots.” , 

‘** You must be mad.” 

‘* With joy—perhaps I am; when you're not accustomed to it—you'll stay 
with me to-day—we'll dine together at Very’s, and I'll take a box at the opera 
this evening.” 

“ You had better go to bed and take a calming potion.” 

Five days after, Frederick Garnier was on the road Marseilles, where he in. 
tended to embark for Italy ; his enthusiasm had calmed down in a measure, but 
a profound sentiment of happiness had taken possession of his soul ; he was now 
on the point of seeing all those admirable masterpieces which he had desired so 
long and so ardently to behold; and when at last he was shown the shores of 
Genoa, which lay before him in the distance, he could not retain an exclama 
tion of joy. 

He successively visited Florence, Naples, Venice, and Rome. The first few 
months were devoted to admiration ; he then felt the desire of imitating all the 
masterpieces he had viewed, and under their inspiration he too felt himself in- 
spired. His hand had become more firm, his eye more intelligent ; the essence 

f all that he had seen had, unknown to himself, penetrated into his compositions, 
In three months he finished a picture more important than any he had yet under- 
taken, which he sent to Paris for the approaching exhibition. 

He felt all that was wanting to his work, but he hoped that its few ments 
would be remarked, and encourage him to proceed. He waited with impatience 
for the news of his success or downfall, and at last received the following letrer 
from Leblane :— 


“‘ The exhibitien has been open about a week ; but before I wrote, I wished to 
study the public opinion on your work. 

“ Be happy, brother, you have been appreciated ; your genius has forced jy. 
norance itselfto admiration. 

“ Brother, blessed be the mother who gave thee birth ; for she has brougit 
forth a star whose light shall be seen from afar, and her son shall be grea 
amongst men. 

‘Universal acclamation already attends thy progress ; mount to the Capito! 
and care not for the scowling of the envious tribunes, or the barking of the un- 
washed populace. 

‘On, Cawsar, on! thou art now victorious and omnipotent ; but forget not in 
thy prosperity that it was I who first discovered the glory which now shines re- 
splendent tound thy brow. Cesar, farewell. H. Lasran 

“ P.S.—Do not forget to send me from Leghorn the violin strings and the 
macaroni I asked you for.” - 

Except the postscriptum, which was very clear, Frederick could not under 
stand much about the contents of the letter; but he conjectured that his friend 
must have been quite fresh from the works of Ossian when he indlited it, and for 
the present wrote in measured prose. 

Luckily the newspapers, and some other letters which he received from Paris, 
confirmed the success which his friend Henry had-announced to him so meta- 
phorically. He learned that his picture had placed him on a level with the 
most distinguished artists, and the price which he was offered for it, and the er- 
ders he received, forbade any further doubts of his triumph. 

After having remained some time in Italy, he resolved to return to France, 
and pass through Switzerland on his way home. 

He arrived at Basle; it was the time of the elections; the town was {ull o 
strangers, who were flowing in from Alsace and Germany, so that the inns wer 


rejoined 


all full. In vain he solicited to have a bed; they were all engaged ; there only 
remained for him to visit the Three Kings, which being the best hotel in t! 
town, was the less likely, on that account, to afford him accommodation ; this he 
knew perfectly well, so that when the landlord made his appearance, witho 


taking the trouble to move, he asked if he could have a bed. 

* All engaged, sir.” . 

“ Deuce take the hotels and the elections , at all events I'll dine, and after 
wards I can continue my road to St. Lewis.” 

Frederick was preparing to get down, when he observed a traveller standing 
in the dooi-way, talking to a lady covered with a deep veil; it was Mr. Vert- 
mann. An exclamation of surprise escaped him ; but at the same moment t 
lady hastened into the hotel, and they both disappeared. 

Frederick made haste to settle with the coachman, and went into the trav¢ 
ling room. It was filled with people, but those he sought for were not there. H 
at last.laid hol! of mine host, and asked him for Mr. Vertmann. 

** He is gone, sir.” 

“ Gene ?” 

“Yes; he has been gone about five minutes.” 

“ And where to?” 

“To Baden.” 

‘“* Has he been here long !” 

‘* Two days only ; I was not aware he would leave se soon.”’ 

** Then you can dispose of his room.” 

“It is already engaged ; but his niece’s room is at yeur service.” 

“ Very good—I’ll take it.” 

Henry dined, visited the cathedral and the library, admired the Rhine, and 
last, being rather fatigued, retired to his apartment. He examined it with co 
riosity ; it bore evident signs of the confusion which had been caused by a su¢- 
den and hasty departure ; the floor was strewn with torn letters, a waistband had 
been forgotten on a chair, and a ery escaped him, when, on turning his eyes ' 
wards the chimrey-piece, he recognised the portrait of the stranger of the Lus- 
embourg. He then remembered the lady whom he had seen in conversatio! 
with Mr. Vertmann, and it was, doubtless, his appearance which had caused thei 
departure. But how happened it that she was the niece of the man whio had fur- 
nished him with the means to prosecute his voyage to Italy? She must have 
sent him. The buying of the pictures was only an indirect manner of forcing 4 
favor upon him ; or rather, was it not an ingenious plan devised to send [um ou! 
of France? 

He was lost in conjecture, yet he fully resolved to fathom this mystery |! 


pos- 


sible. He therefore started the next day for Baden, but they had already tase" 
the road to Vienna. Frederick hesitated for some time, but he finally “ctet 
mined to follow out this adventure; he had money, and plenty of time belore 


him ; he consequently was soon on the road which the fugitives had taken, a0¢ 
he did not once lose the thread until he arrived in the capital of the Austsiah 
dominions. ; 

Here he frequented all the public places of amusement. One evening at ''¢ 
theatre he heard some one speaking French behind him; he turned round, an¢ 
recognised his friend Leblanc. 

The doctor and the artist expressed their delight at this unexpected 
meeting. 

** T thought you were at Rome,” said Leblanc. 

‘“* And I thought you were in Paris.” 

‘‘ What the deuce brought you here.” 

“ To try and get patients.”’ 

‘“ What! do you come to Germany to get patients in Paris!” : 

‘‘ Why, it’s no more astonishing than to return from Rome to France throug" 
Vienna, being a particularly short cut, I own!” 

‘“* You must surely be joking.” 

“Nota bit of it. Everybody in Paris isnow talking about a German d0ct0!y 
who has found out a way of curing diseases by minimums.” 

‘“* Very good, and you’re come here to study his system,” but 

‘“‘ Nonsense ; I came to see the museums of Munich, Berlin, and ogee ¥ 
on my return to Paris I intend to set up as a homeopathic doctor. !t will 
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wn that I have been in Germany; 
, all this while, and my fortune is 
“And so you mean to gull the public!” ; : 

The fools!” exclaimed Leblanc, shrugging up his shoulders with the most 

_.eeian contempt. “ But, tell me, where are you staying ™ 
~ Garnier gave him his direction. 

yj] call and see you; I'll introduce you to all the people I know here. I 
had letters for everybody, was received with open arms, and have passed all my 
nas since I’ve been here, about a fortnight, in the most elegant society, 
“' | eat the most delicious ham sandwiches I ever tasted.” f 
“’ enier accepted his friend’s offer, hoping thereby to obtain some information 

-\t, Vertmann and his neice. To facilitate his search, he copied the miniature 
\-) he hed in his possession on a larger scale, so that tne original ot be 
nore easily recognised. He had just finished when Leblanc entered. 
' ah! so your arrival in Vienna is known, is it ?” 
Why so?” 
isn't the portrait you're about a sufficient proof? It's very like.” 

Do you know that lady ?” 

«To be sure I do.” 

“Do you know her name ?” 

-Ves_—I mean to say I’ve heard it pronounced—but it’s one of those barba- 
_... Jock-jaw names which it is impossible to remember. I’ve seen her frequently 
-, ye Duchess Reimberg’s with her husband.” : 

* «Js she married!” 

. Yes—to a Hungarian count, who wears immense mustachios, and isn’t a bad 
.y of a stuffed tiger-cat. Every body’s afraid of him, his wife included, who, 

; married him against her will.” 


How so!” 
(Qn! there’s a whole history about it. It appears she was the daughter of 
.. shepherd: the Hungarian fell in love with her, and as she had been 





Kno 
stud 


Ah 


3 said, 


iced to another, he had the young man sent to prison as a poacher, and got 
his snoes. 
“And is such a fellow as that suffered ?” 
To be sure he is—he’s rich and well received at court—he has been charged 
-) several secret missions.” 
iorick made no further enquiries, for fear of awakening the suspicion of his 
| whose indiscretion he was well acquainted with; he merely begged of 
introduce hun to the Duchess Reimberg ; but the same evening, as they 
re passing together in the Leopoldstadt, Leblare pointed out to him a carriage 
ich was drawn up before the door of a magnificent hotel. 
“ J.ook, there's the husband of your beautiful model going home.” 


da 


Garnier turned round and perceived a man of high stature getting out of the 
vrriage ; but he was alone. 

(he next day the artist took up his abode in the Leopoldstadt. From his 
lows he commanded a view of the count’s hotel; he therefore determined to 
he had unravelled the enigma which had so long puzzled him. 

songst the wiadows opposite he had remarked two, the blinds of which were 

ys down; these he observed particularly, imagining that this must be the 

ss apartment. The third day one of these windows opened, and the 

Hungarian came forward and leaned on the balustrade. Frederick now lifted up 

rtain of the window, behind which he had until then concealed himself ; 

; were strained upon the open casement, for he imagined that at the ex- 

‘the apartment he perceived the form of a woman. He was not mis- 

for afew moments after she advanced towards her husband, her eyes cast 

e seemed to speak to her, for suddenly she looked up, and the first ob- 

ie perceived was Garnier: the young man made an effort to retire, but 

too late ; he saw her stretch out both her hands, utter a piercing cry, and 
ickwards. 

er remained for a few moments motionless, not daring to stir; but he 
heard the window opposite close with violence, and when he again ventured 
x, the Hungarian and the stranger had both disappeared. 

e same evening his hostess informed him that some one had been making 

s about him, his name, his country, his habits, and the motive of his stay 
Frederick had no difficulty in guessing from whence these questions 
|; he had been recognised ; he saw all the danger of remaining in a 
without friends or protection, and in possession of a secret of which 
le would like to ensure the safety at any price ; he consequently re- 
n his guard, and act with the greatest circumspection. 
1ys passed away, the windows of the hotel opposite remained herme- 
|,and Garnier began to fear that the unknown was gone. 
vening he went to the opera with the doctor; the two first acts had 
‘en played, and the curtain was about to rise for the third, when Garnier 
saper between his fingers; the hand which had held it was immediately 
vn, and before he had time to turn round to look for the secret mes- 
he heard the door of the next box close. The note contained these 
to the Duchess Reimberg’s masked ball on Thursday, dressed in an 
\lbautan costume, and if any one should ask you, ‘ What do you want?” 
ver, ‘Ido not know.’” 
lane had been invited to this ball; Garnier therefore went dressed in the 
‘costume His impatience had made him anticipate the customary hour, 
t when he arrived, there were but few persons present. 
r having examined all the masks who were there, Frederick took up his 
n near the door, to see the others as they entered, hoping that chance 
ause him to discover the person he expected ; but the crowd soon obliged 
‘ this place ; he was gradually forced to retire to the further end of the 
| there he determined to wait. 

fae night was already far advanced; the dancing had begun to flag, and the 

rm their attention towards the supper, which had been prepared in 
ting-room. Fatigued with the heat and the glare of the lights, Fre- 
wed the joyous crowd of dancers to pass on. Perceiving a door ajar, 

t open and passed into a small library, which was lighted by a single 


r re 


‘ched himself on a sofa, as if overpowered by lassitude, and had begun 
y comfortably, when he heard the tread of a light footstep ; he turned 
+ woman, in a rich Spanish costume, stood behind him. 
‘Go you want?” said she, in a low voice. 
t Know.” 
She st |, and looked anxiously about the room. 


wn ver 


stated: “ Not so loud, sir,” mur- 
‘ve are alone, madam.” 
‘rew nearer. ** Why did you come to Vienna, sir ?’ 
Lo find you.” 
‘© young woman drew back. “ To find me !—and why ?” 
‘tie second time I will answer you, madam, I do not know. Your ap- 
‘uce has created such an extraordinary sensation in my existence, that on 
\ you again I was seized with a sort of nervous curiosity to get at the 
ls alfair, and J resolved to see you at any price.” 
have you to ask of me ?” 
‘aing, madam; for I have not been able to guess a single incident of 
' wich you made me a witness—I might almost say anactor. Ah! 
‘ov elevated and noble a character not to understand that my im pa- 
itup the mystery which surrounds this adventure does not ‘proceed 
Curiosity, but from « romantic hope which I had conceived ef being 
I wished to speak to you on the services you have rendered me ; 
iat tais Mr. Vertmann, who so suddenly gave me the means of prose- 
- ‘iY voyage to Italy, must have been commissioned by you; what I took 
‘azard was, in fact, a concealed and well-arranged plot to force me to 
‘a favor; but this favor, I wish to know why and on what conditions it 
| Was it the recompense of my silence, or of some service which I 
1 you?” 


DOU, sir 


’ 


‘cn T refuse it, madam; positively and absolutely refuse it,” exclaimed 
wariuy ; ‘I neither sell my services nor my discretion.” 
.caven's sake, sir, listen to me —you came here, you say, to serve me; 
‘ice you to know that all that has passed is irreparable,—that my misery 
<"'s only upon myself,—that your presence may ruin but cannot profit 
cast. Iam a slave, chained in the den of a wild beast, who in his 
‘Kilme. The secret you ask me for, sir, would, were it known, cost 
O! I beseech you, leave Vienna—return into France—you do not 
“angers to which you are exposed here—you have already excited the 
©a\ousy—you are watched, beset with spies. It required the chance and 
‘ult of this ball te bring about an interview; perhaps, even now, is he 
lor me.” 
‘< pronounced these words, the young woman looked anxiously around 
~vddenly her eyes remained fixed on something at the further end of the 
Sie drew back with a gesture of terror. Frederick, who had eagerly 
| her movements, perceived in a lnoking-glass the reflection of a head 
‘through the door, which was ajar. He uttered an exclamation of sur- 
‘ advanced towards the door; but it suddenly opened, and a man dress- 
‘Armenian costume appeared on the threshold. ‘TI disturb you,” said 
1 a hollow voice. 
ye etranger drew back, trembling and distracted. 
.,.\ Sat do you want, sir? how dare you listen to us? asked Frederick. 
“out making any answer, the Armenian endeavored to approach the young 
‘, but Frederick placed himself on his p e ; the two men stood con- 
“g cach other in an attitude of provocation and profound hatred. All of a 
_ (ae Armenian tore off his mask, and discovered to view the savage coun- 
“sce of the Hungarian nobleman. 
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| “Do you recognise me now?” asked he, with en eccont t of ungovernable 


yr ee ieee 


“I do not possess the art of reading people's names on their faces,” replied 
Frederick, ——— reading people on their faces,” repl 

_“‘ Perhaps your companion will be more clever than you,” rejoined the Arme- 
nian, advancing. . 

“ce sir.’ 

“ Down with your masks !” 

“ Back, I tell you.” 

The H ian laid his hand on his poniard, and Frederick on his yataghan ; 
but, at the same moment, the music again began to play, the crowd had again 
filled the ball-room, and a troop of masks rushed into the library with shouts of 
laughter. Frederick profited by the tumult which this irruption occasioned to 
effect a retreat for the countess, and when he returned to seek the Armenian he 
Ths neat dey bo'wesclone in bi busily arranging 

€ next day he was alone in his apartment, busi ing some travellin 
dresses in his met when the Seamates suddenly aan his appearance. . 

At his sight Frederick shuddered. The count advanced towards him. “Mr. 
Frederick Garnier, if you please ?” 

“Tam he, sir.” ; 

“ Read. ” - 

Garnier took the letter, mute with astonishment, and recognised the hand as 
the same which had written the note which he had already received ; he opened 
it, and read the following :— 

“* We escaped only by a miracle yesterday,—a second interview would ruin 
us. If I ever inspired you with the least particle of interest, leave Vienna im- 
mediately ; perhaps I shall some day be able to answer your questions; but 
that will require both time and liberty. Start without a moment’s delay, and try 
to forget the events of that night, the remembrance of which I would willingly 
wash out with my blood. Marearer.” 

“‘ Have you finished it?” asked the count of Garnier. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“* What are your arms?” 

“T do not understand you, sir.” 

The Hungarian stared at Frederick with a sort of savage astonishment. 
“‘ Have you not remarked to whom that letter is addressed !” 

“* To me, sir.” 

** And who wrote it ?” 

“I donot know.” 

“Come, come, sir, all prevarication is useless,” exclaimed the count, stamp- 
ing on the floor. “Do you imagine that I am both deaf and blind! I never left 
an injury unpunished as yet ; one of us must die—you know it: do not hope to 
escape me now—we ate not at the Duchess Reimberg’s. However long you 
may require to muster up your courage, I will wait; but this room I will not 
leave until you have given me satisfaction.” 

After this discourse the count sat down, as if to show thereby that his reso- 
lution was immovably taken. On examining the objects which were scattered 
about on the marble slab of the chimney-piece, he unwittingly took up the me- 
dallion which Henry had found at Basle: he turned it, and recognized the por- 
trait of the countess. 

He sprang from his chair, uttered a ery of rage, and gnashing his teeth, ex- 
¢'iimed, “IT will this instant go and fetch my arms; in an hour I shall return, 
and if you still refuse to fight me, I will kill you.” 

Frederick remained buried in deep reflection. It was now that he bitterly 
repented the consequences of his imprudent curiosity. The scene which had 
taken place at the Duchess Reimberg’s, and the Hungarian’s violent jealousy, 
had made him resolve to be prudent ; but it was now too late ; the count’s pro- 
vocation had wound up the affair in the most gloomy manner possible. It was 
certainly very easy for him to correct the error which had brought about the 
quarrel, but he would then be obliged to tell all that he knew, to reveal a secret 
on which the honor, the life, of a woman depended ; and this he considered he 
could not do without the basest cowardice. He consequently resolved to abide 
by his destiny, whatever it might be. To this effect he wrote a letter to Le- 
blanc, relating to him all that had passed, and giving him his last instructions in 
case he should succumb. He folded it up, and was about to write the 
direction, when the count again appeared, holding in his hand two duelling- 

istols, 
pe I shall be at your service in one moment,” said Frederick. 

The count laid his arms down on the chimney-piece. 

Garnier sealed his letter, wrote the direction, and rose up. ‘‘ Before we go 
out, sir,” said he, “I wish to say one word; it shall be the last: I declare, on 
my honor, that I never loved the countess, that I have oaly seen her twice ; 
that I do not even know her name ; that this portrait, which you suppose to 
be a token of love, was found by me at an inn at Basle, where she had forgot- 
ten it.” 

‘* Liar, liar !—and the letter?” 

_ “The letter !—she who wrote it has alone the power and the right to explain 
it, sir.” 

** And she will,” said a calm, solemn voice. 

Frederick and the Hungarian turned round simultaneously. The countess 
was standing in the door-way. 

‘“* Margaret!” exclaimed the count, ‘“‘what do you want here ?” 

“To hinder you from committing a crime.” 

*‘ Begone, begone, I say.” 

‘* Not without you, count.” 

“Ah! are you afraid for your lover!” 

She cast upon the Hungarian a long look of disgust.and contempt. “ My 
lover!” said she, with a faltering voice, “you know very well that he is not 


” 


” 


here. 

“ But this letter—this letter, madam 

‘Have you forgotten a young man to whom I was affianced, and whom, cow- 
ard-like, you threw like a vile malefactor into prison!” 

‘Frantz has nothing to do with this affair, madam.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir, for I loved him ardently, fervently, before I was com- 
pelied to become your wife, and I loved him still more afterwards. You had 
him condemned fora supposed crime before our voyage to I’rance, yet he con- 
trived to join me in Paris.” 

‘He !—it’s impossible.” 

“You were absent, sir, engaged in political intrigues in London—I could re- 
ceive him without fear.” 

The count stretched out his hand towards his pistols. 

“ Not yet, sir,” said the young woman, with a bitter smile; “yeu must first 
hear me out. Frantz had been in Paris about two months, when you announced 
your return. He then conjured me to flee with him ; but Iremembered my child 
—I was, besides, sure that we would not be able to escape your pursuit, that 
Frantz would pay the penalty of his life—I wished to save him from inevitable 
destruction—wretched woman! I refused! I then received from Frantz a letter 
which contained these words :— 

«This evening I shall be under your windows, to see you or to die.’ 

“JT was in the country—I arrived in Paris distracted—I flew to the Luxem- j 
bourg—the gates were closed. I ran to this gentleman, who occupied an apart- | 
ment under ours; he opened for me a private door which led into the gardens, 
and when I arrived—Frantz was dead !” 

The countess buried her face in her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

‘You will now easily understand,” rejoined she, after a long silence, “ why I 
was so disturbed when I again perceived that gentleman—why I was so anxious 
to meet him—why 1 wrote to him to leave Vienna.” . 

The count had sat and listened to all the details of this adventure with a most 
terrible calm, his eyes fixed, and his lips compressed. He at last rose, and ad- 
vanced towards Garnier, who had remained wonder-struck and mute with asto- 
nishment—“ You will quit Vienna to-morrow,” said he, imperatively. 

The young man started, and was about to answer, but the countess looked at 
him. ‘It shall be so,” said he, coldly. 

The count then seized his wife’s arm, who shuddered beneath his grasp, and 
they both disappeared. : 

A month after, Frederick met in Paris Leblanc, who had just arrived from 
Vienna. The two friends hada long conversation together. ‘ Now I think of 
it,’ said Henry, “I have learned by heart the name of the Hungarian’s wife— 
she is the Countess Margaret of Cleswholtezser.” 

‘¢ And how came you to know it !” 

‘“T saw it on the funeral invitations !” 

“ What!” exclaimed Frederick, shuddering, “is the countess dead?” 

“Yes, she died the day after your departure from Vienna.” J.C. C. 

London Metropolitan for June, 1840. 


PAT JUST LANDED—A FARCICAL FACT. 


ScENE :—A Street offthe Strand. Time :—‘‘St, Patrick’s Day in the Morning.’ 
Enter Pat O'SHAUGHNESSY. 

Pat.—Well! this Lunnun bates the devil! Here I’ve been batterin’ my 
brogue nails aginst thim flags that’s harder nor iron ivir since T landed in the 
Thames—I think they calls it—this blissid Patrick’s mornin’. By my faith, 
I’m beginnin’ to feel the cool of the evenin’ comin’ over me ! Och! if it was 
the green sod of ould Ireland was under my tin toes, where there’s no dhread of 
one’s legs bein’ made rowlin’ pins of by thim quare lookin’ chists upon wheels o 
thunderin’ omni-busses, purshuin’ till thim! Divil a one of me but thinks I’m 
not right into the heart ae: Lunnun yet. Troth, it’s full twinty miles by my com- 


tation from the place landed. I su I'll have twinty more to 
faaveh: rman of am Parliament House— 
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the desaivin’ schoundrils! A dai might just as 

holy water on a dissholute island as ax his way in rag memes — f= 
find it. Sorra one of them knows how to e the - oo ght — 
(Takes off his hat and kisses the Shamrock affectionately.) hone ginteelly. 
sweet you were upon your own green sod. (Looks up at the ro Ton Strand ™ 
painted on the corner of the street.) Thona mon dhou! ! what's that! ote 
Shtrand !” oh! be the powers, I’m at say agin. There’s one of thim spal 

with besoms scatterin the mud about him. Halloa, there! Stop your dire ook e 
Have you no regard for my illegant new pumps that cost me my siven fine hoge 
and a taister? 

Dick Sweer—Vont yer honor give the poor seveeper summut? You see I’se 
Hirish like yourself (porting to a shamrock in his hat.) 

Pat.—Irish, you son of a gun, not Hirish! By my sowl, if you're jestin’ in 
airnest—that’s I mane, if you’re railly Irish, your brogue has got a dasint lick of 
the English polish—what countryman was your mother? 

Dicx—( hesitating )}—Co-co-cork-shire, yer honor ! 

Pat—Oh! I've found you out, you unnat’ral heathen. There’s not a drop of 
Irish blood in your body more than in that broom-stick, you son of a turf-stack ; 
Cork-shire ! Begorra, it’s a sheer knave I’m thinkin’ you are. The divil a one 
of you iver lift the print of your ugly fut inside the four corners of the sweet 
county Cork. 

Dicx—Yes, your honor! an’ more than that, I've sailed through the lakes of 
K’larney, and round by the Joint’s Cossay—I’m blowed if I ha’nt. 

Pat—Aye, an’ kissed the Blamey-stone, too, I’m thinkin’, eh! more of the 
yarn—ha-ha-ha ! 

Dick—I say as how it’s true, vot I'm tellin’ yer honor ; but I vas honly ariglar 
squaller ven I left. Sure your honor vont pass me by this blissid St. Pawtrick’s 
day without giving one sixpence to the seveeper—oh ! yer honor! 

Pat—A taister—frim my honor! By my sowl, may be it’s a taste of this he 
wants (flourishes his shillelagh). Well! many a regular humbug I’ve seen in 
my time—that’s no lie. But be gor, this bangs banagher—axin’ me for toll at 
the sign of the broom-stick! By my sowl, this broom-boy wouldn’t take more 
airs = him if he was a Chancellor! I say, ould stick-in-the-mud, none of 
your Kawkney thricks upon thravellers! The shamrock’s wholesome food, so 
you'd better ate it, for asses ate it in our counthry, an’ you’ve no right to wear 
it. I’ll instnse you into the ins and outs of it, by reharsin’ a bit of a song that I 
composed on the voyage, to one of your Kawkney tunes, ould mud-lark :— 


All round my hat I wears a green shamrock ; 
All round my hat—lookin’ fresh, sweet, and gay ! 
If any saucy Saxon the raisin should be azin’, 
Bid the Haithin hould his tongue on ould Pappy’s day ! 
The Rose, it may look fair; but it’s tin to one "twill stab you, 
Unless with cautious hand you approach near its thorns! 
The Thistle’s rough and honest ; yet its prickles soon would nab you ; 
But to do a turn so mane, stre the lovely Shamrock scorns ! 
All round my hat I wears a green Shamrock ; 
All round my. hat—lookin’ fresh, sweet, and gay ! 
If any saucy Saxon the raisin should be axin’, 
Bid the Haithin hould his tongue on ould Pappy’s day ! 


That’s poethry, my thulip,do you mind. Let me see (feels his pockets.) Here’s 
a dasint pinny piece for you, you spalpeen—though I’ve some misgivings about 
your birth and parintage, but the pinny’s your’s, do you hear, if you'll only direct 
me to where the masther lives. 

Dick (/aughing).—Vell, that’s a reg’lar good un. 
thing about your mawster! 

Par.—Not know the masther, you son of a besom!—Not know the greatest 
man in all Lunnun city, barrin’ may be the Queen, or the King himself, or the 
Lord Mayor, or thom other great grandees of prime ministers ! 

Dick.—Maybe your master’s von of ’em slap-up swells vot goes to the 
House ? 

Pat.—House ! Why to be sure he has a house? Do you suppose he’d be with- 
out a roof of some sort over his head? well, the ignorance of thim Lunnunere 
takes the coal aff my pipe (/awghs): House! begorra, that’s not so bad. 

Dicx.—Pshaw ! it’s the Parliament House I means. 

Par.—Faith, then, you’ve just hit it. Oh! by my sowl, you're a cuter 
chap than I took you for. Ah, thin! tell me how did you know master'sa Par- 
lament man? 

Dick.—Oh! you don’t know me—I’se a rigular rum un—they reckons me one 
of the knowingest chaps on town. 

Par.—Sowl, | b’lieve you there. So here's a pinny piece for you, if you'll 
only put me on a straight line to the Parliament House—for there’s where 
I'll be sure of meetin’ him. I’m sartin I'd know it, if I once seed it, that’s barrin” 
it wasn’t changed in the big fire I heerd tell of, for they say it used to bee 
chapel. 

Dick.—An’ so it were, too.—Do you see yon church? 

Pat.—To be sure | do—den’t you suppose I’ve got eyes in my head? Isn't it 
yon blaek lookin’ buildin’ you mane, with the thunderin” shteeple, bigger nor tin 
turf-stacks, stuck on its gable-end ! 

Dick.—Right as a trivit ; but sure your honor would’nt offer me a dirty 
penny ! 

Par.—Dirty, and bad luck to you! It’s as clane as if it only kem out of the 
mint. There’s two half-pence in every pinny piece—make money of that? 

Dick.—Weil, if you want’s to make out the Parliament House, you'll keep 
that ‘ere church to the left—then straight on as ever you can go for more than 
amoile—then take the first turn to the right, and then the third to the left—then 
straight on for another quarter of a moile—then— 

PatT.—Oh! tunder an’ ages, that’s enough. By my sowl, at this rate, I’m as 
far fram it as iver. But there's nothin’ like tryin’, as the butter-marchint said, 
when he bored the firkin; so here goes! (shakes his stick at Dick). If I find 
you’re desaivin me, may be I wont malavogue you the nixt time I lay my two 
lookin’ eyes on you—my cute chap that carries the broom for sweepin’ pinuy- 
pieces into your pocket! (Erit.) 

Dick.—Oh! nivir fear, yer honor! (aside), he’s like to catch it for cp 


Vot for should J know any 


+ + 
» wal 


me first with his stick, and then offering me a shabby penny-piece. He'll fin 
himself presently somewhere about Hyde Park Corner. 
(Eru Pat, who, after sundry turnings and windings, finds himself at sunset 
beneath the statue of Achilles, railing at the “ undasinsy”’ of the English !) 
—<—<—— —— 
Temperance in Purgatory.—An old woman, who some time since joined Fa- 


ther Mathew’s Temperance Society, being last week on her dying bed, request- 
ed that her “ medal” would be suspended tu her neck after deatl, and buried 
with her. On being asked her reason for making this request, she replied— 
‘‘ Wisha, agra, shure it would be worse to dhrink the whiskey in purgatory than 
here itself, as the burning within and the burning without would be too bad—so, 
in the name of God, I'll take the meddle, and then if I meets Mick Brien, or 
any of them ould neighbors that used to be threating me, I can show them the 
meddle, and faix then they'll not mind making me dhrink in spite of me, whether 
I liked it or not, as they used to do at the fairs and patterns.” 

New Money.—We have received from a country bookseller an order for some 
copies of our journal, for payment of which he enclosed twenty-four penny-post 
This is perhaps the first time that ever a money payment was made in 


stamps. 
Gloucester Journal. 


sticking plaister. 

A Bilious Attack—*“ Too much bile in my stomach,” 
when hanging over a hot fire. 

Hunting Misery.—Being Number Three at a rasper where Nos. One and 
Two have got most awful purls f 

Curious Fact.-—-A few weeks ago a small landed proprietor in the parish of 
Kirkurd, Peeblesshire, missed the not inconsiderable sum of £27, which he had de- 
posited in the case of his eight-day clock, considering that to be a place of greater 
security than either his desk or drawer. The clock-case having been regularly 
locked, and the key never having been out of his own possession, he was aie 
unable to conjecture who the thief could be, when one day he lately discovered, 
to his agreeable surprise, the missing property slowly descending from the upper 
regions of the clock, attached to the hook of one of the weights. 


as the tea-kettle said 


Scotsman. 

A remarkable instance of the utility of railways occurred in connection with 
the fire at York Minster. An express was sent to Leeds for engines ; four were 
immediately got in readiness and despatched to the scene of devastation. The 
distance to be traversed was forty-eight miles, which was accomplished, an¢ the 
engines playing upon the fire, in the short space of one hour and forty minutes. 

At the rejoicings on the coming of age of Viscount Newport, the eldest son 
of the Earl of Bradford, the noble Earl gave £1000 to be expended m dinners to 
the tenants and to the cottagers. The farmers refused to receive the money, 
declaring their intention of paying for the rejoicings themselves, and desired that 
their share be divided among the poor cottagers and widowers. 

The doubt as to whether his Royal Highness Prince Albert will keep @ stud 
distinct from that of her Majesty has been set at rest by the purchase of seve 
more valuable horses for the Prince. It is stated also that the Prince has ex- 
pressed a desire to patronise the turf. 

Grabbling.—* What is the process of grabbling!” After a fresh flood, the 


salmon come up in shoals to the falls, and there rest till they are sufficiently re- 
covered to make the leap.. They are then sulky—will take neither bait nor fly, 


but stick like logs under the fall. I then quietly take a dozen large cod-hooks, 
tie them back to back, and with a stout stick, a strong cord, amd a heavy lead 
sinker, let down to the bottom, every now and then twitch to the right, then to 
the left, then upwards, and inwise, and outwards. Fifty of the silvery villains 





fell victims to my industry. Sportsman in Ireland. 














On Dits in Sporting Circles. 
of John Bascombe celebrity, has again taken 
He joins to the forces of the Colonel 
and Highland Mary. Gerow and 
The former served about thirty 


Hammonp, the veteran trainer, 
charge of the stable of Col. CrowELt. 
four of his own nags, Omega, Gerow, Target, 


season this year in Georgia. 
— mt pens sncinaadien very late), and the latter fifty. Col. Crowell has 


‘si i t the approaching Autumn. Two of them are 
mes Hood yt ha ac out of p Timoleon mare, and abe om of the dam 
of John Dasicalea and the fourth by Wild Bill out of Bascombe’s <p ‘ The 
Georgia turf requires the return of such a supporter as Col. ne , “ < is 
acceptable to see him enter the field again with the same trainer through whom 


he won his far famed matches with Argyle and Post Boy. 


Of the immense number ofhorses which made, this year, seasons in Kentucky, 
we do not learn accurately the success. It would appear impossible that the 
seasons generally should have been full, but, nevertheless, the number of brood- 
mares in that great State is incredible. Monmouth Eclipse is said to have had 
his full complement, and strictly upon his ownterms. May he, with Shark, re- 
pair the loss which Kentucky sustained in the death of Medoc, every additiona] 
performances of whose get continues to distinguish the stock and aggravate the 


misfortune of his owners ! 

The attention of turfmen is called to the advertisement of that very clever 
horse Passenger, who is to be sold on the 15th inst. to close a partnership in 
him. Passenger was thought to be very nearly at the head of the 3 yr. olds of 
last year, if not equal to any of them. He should command a high price for his 
performances and his blood. But two Langars have started in this country, 
Passenger, and Messrs. Kenners’ Houri. Both have been distinguished win- 
ners. Passenger’s blood on his dam’s side is likewise most choice, he being out 
of My Lady (by Comus) the grandam of Monarch and The Queen. 








From a very kind letter tothe Editor we.make the following brief extract, con. 


taining some items of sporting news. | 
Tarsoro’, N.C., June 27. 


While writing, it may not be unwelcome to mention something respecting the 
blood stock in this neighborhood. 

Col. J. K. Buttock, the breeder of Vashti, Ellen Thomas, and Ildica, has 
been rather unfortunate in his recent operations. ‘T'wo only of four mares put 
in 1839, proved in foal, viz., Delilah, as she is here called (printed Leda in the 
* Spirit”) and old Ariel. The former has now by her side a foal by Bullock’s 
Mucklejohn, whose get out of good mares have exhibited, without exception, 
the most unflinching game, though they have generally lacked speed. The lat- 
ter dropped a superb colt by John Bascombe,—but as ill luck would have it, 
she killed it when but a few days old, in wallowing. Mr. Henry Hyman of this 
place, showed me a short time since} a fine filly foal by Imp. Priam out of a 
half sister of Mucklejohn, which promises to make a good one. As he has en- 
trusted to me the naming of it, allow me to claim through your columns the 
name of Cassandra, (should I have been anticipated please suggest a name 
yourself) and to express the hope that she will prove in the two essential quali- 
ties of the race horse, speed and bottom, as far superior to all competitors as 
her namesake excelled the whole Trojan race in sagacity and prophetic 
knowieage. ; 

There is in this county another foal by Imp. Priam, the dam of which I do 
not recollect, owned by Mr. Rosert Bryan, for which he has refused, as report 
says, one thousand dollars. Very respectfully, yours, &c. 





Argyle has made an excellent season at his stand in Carolina, and the old horse 
looks able to fight his battles o’er again. Mr. Sairn, under whose direction the 
horse stood, has his famous colt Gov. Butler ready to take up, looking finer than 
silk. Should he and Kate Seyton come together again on a quick track, the 
time will surprise the boldest. Kate has had a splint removed from her leg this 
Spring by a surgical operation, which promises to be entirely successful. 





Trotting Sweepstakes.—A large number of Sweepstakes has been opened by 
the Trotting Association, to come off over the Centreville Course next Autumn. 
Any amateur will be able to find some in the number to suit his taste and capa- 
city. The reader is referred to an advertisement in another column, which gives 
evidence of the interest in trotting sports again reviving with our citizens. 





An amateur turfman from Louisiana, who met a short while since Mr. Cray 
in Washington, informs us that Monarch will make his next season in Kentucky, 
at Mr. Clay’s estate, near Lexington. Should this information prove correct, as 
we doubt not, Sovereign (by Emilius, out of Fleur-de-lis) will probably take 
Monarch’s place im the breeding stud of Col. Hampton. 


Mr. Rogers’ Sale.—A sale of the very valuable stock of Joan C. Rocrrs, 
Esq., of North Carolina, was to have taken place iast week at Raleigh. A spe- 
cial correspondent was in attendance for us, and from him we learn that in conse- 
quence of the small number of gentlemen present, and the difficulty of the 
times, but a single sale was effected. Capt. Georce Sutron, of this city, who 
went on for the purpose, bought a 2 year old ch. f. by Priam out of Lady Row- 
Jand, and he has since brought her on to New York. An individual who was 
likewise present at the sale, understood that as there were no bidders for Maria 
West (the dam of Wagner and Fanny), Mr. Rogers accepted a standing offer of 
$5000 for the mare from a gentleman of fortune in Seuth Carolina ; but our own 
correspondent makes no mention of this fact. 

Maria West is still upon the estate of Col. Hampron, though he is not the 
gentleman named to us as having become the purchaser of the mare. The 

» ales attempted were for cash, which entirely put an end to competition among 
the few breeders in attendance. 








Mr. Hircucock, who lately trained for Maj. McRa, of South Carolina, has 
mow a public training stable open near the race course at Columbia, S.C. We 
learn that Mr. H. has now some aalf dozen in walking, the get of Imp. Rowton 
and Emancipation, of Contention and Trumpator, &c. 


We learn that the “State Course” near Raleigh, N.C., has changed hands 
entirely, and that the sports over it are to be revived under the direction of Col. 
Jno. M. Bryan. eats 

The present week is memorable throughout New England for the anniversary 
celebration of the Mammoth Cod Association. This interesting event took 
place on Wednesday last, in the harbor of Boston, and we learn from the Bos- 
ton Morning Post that it was the most brilliant which has been known during 
the present century. Unwilling to devolve upon another the responsibility of 
attending on this occasion to report proceedings for the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
the senior Editor repaired in person to the spot, and took part in the touching 
ceremonies of the day. Storms and darkness attended his departure from the 
island of Manhattan, but the little band of pilgrims to which he attached him- 

~self, undeterred by the gloomy portents of foul weather, by the anticipated suf- 
ferings “ round pint Judith,” and by the more severe rites which are wont to 
mark the solemn observances of the day, set forth boldly. “Their anxious 
friends” in town have been instant in their inquiries as to their safe arrival in 
Boston, and their demeanor during the trying and impressive ceremonies of the 
~ rie may be somewhat relieved by the following notice of the ceremo- 
peso ter ae from the Morning Post. Next week we hope for a 


U7 The celebration of the 250th Anniversary of the Mammoth Cod Associa- 












July 11, 


. ° Cares 
its completion within the 











century. The « fly sport ” was admirable, and several amateurs en- | by Greenough is, in a state of forwardness to secure 
pal ores with great ted on abe. hoe eater veo ng year. 

ir tackle, the quantity o: en wou ve been unprecedented. How- : 
pees: re ielitider that all this complicated gearing was transported two | For the sake of the novelty, I have decided to despatch a horse lette; from, 
hundred and fifty miles, we are astonished that it opened as well as it did. The | Florence ; it is very hastily written, and is sent rather with a view of sho 


day was propitious, and the ceremonies passed off in the most delightful and | my unwavering interest in the “ Spirit,” than with a hope that it will Poona 


armonious manner. ‘The delegation from Gotham behaved very well for youths fy] to ; : : Use~ 
of their tender years, and bore the fatigues and dangers of the cruise with a for- © its editor, or acceptable to its readers. 
titude that excited the admiration of several old salts who have been from Boston’ ; I am, very respectfully, A Bresper, 
to Nahant, and back without ever shedding a tear. There was a slight competi- | Note by the Editor.—The letter of our correspondent is cordially welcome 
tion between Jim and se to see who could make the most noise, but the | late though its reception be. We applaud the taste which, in a foreicy nie 
latter soon “ gave in.” It was all done in perfect good humor. The diadem | So Cime, 


: amid so many interesting and distracting objects, is true to its original dirc 
of the scales, worn by the President of the Day, and presented to the Association os ; : ginal direction, 
by a distinguished Mermaid, attracted much attention. The Cods will hold a A description of an Italian race fromthe same hand would be read with jn; 
meeting as soon as the fish market is opened. this country. 


Ninety degrees of Fahrenheit cannot drive the Orleanois from their amuse- | IMPROVEMENT IN DOMESTIC ANIMALS.—No. Il, 


A late Picayune thus chronicles a match at billiards, with which their | THE LONG-BODIED, CAMEL-FOOTED, SPIRAL-HORNED, FORK-TAILED, RING-st Rr sie 


ments. 
city has been amused. We can fancy the appearance of amateurs during the CIRCASSIAN CATTLE. 
long hours of suspense—cheerful though weltering in their torrid heat! New | 
Orleans is the Paris of America—the gayest, the most delightful city residence |... Sd 
Ga thie, Wades tee in tho bilined mate’, | fecting the breed of swine in this country, by an importation of the Polar Hogs 


Yesterday a match at billiards came off in this city, between an Irishman and | Apes ma eat eieragenenenins " too impeetion fom Circassia of a wor. 
a Frenchman, for $1,500 aside—eleven games up of one hundred and twenty | derful pair of a breed of cattle peculiar to a great cheese-making district of that 
points—the spot ball to count only three times in each game, excepting when distant country. I shall not detain your impatience, however, with the citcum- 
a cannon was made. The match came off in St. Louis street, opposite the Ex- | stances of the case, let this suffice, that a beautiful daughter of Circassia {,\); 


change, commencing at half past 10, A. M. and was finished at half past 7 o’clock, | ; ith i 
P.M. It resulted a favor of the"Hibernian. The excitement was very great. | in love with an officer belonging to the squadron under Commodore Pe, pre- 


Hundreds of persons crowded the room to see the “crack players,” and it is esti-_ sented Lime, on Bin dopetuny, ‘nee tetinany: of Ter elibstion, » am and heifer, 
mated that not less than $15,000 changed hands in by-bets. _ calves of her father’s famous breed. They were brought to this country, and, 
very fortunately, falling into the hands of a friend, were transmitted from Ney 


| Foundland, via New Orleans, to me, and, thanks to the system of slack-wuter nq 
vigation, reached my residence at Lock and Dam No. 4 of the Kentucky river. 
en the 8th January. 

They are now just fourteen months old, and weigh about 530 lbs. each, troy 
weight. Their horns are as finely twisted as a corkscrew, and when ful! crown 
are a size less than a.still worm, for which purpose they are used in Circassia, 
| About six inches below the root they branch out like the Chinese corn: and . 
friend of mine recommends the experiment of planting the first tail I car. spay. 
with a view to test its vegetable properties. Their feet are like those of the 
camel, and have probably been the effect of a cross with that anima!. When 
full grown, they are only the size of a large Bakewell sheep. Their yield of 
milk is prodigious—18 quarts per day having been obtained from my cow. Milk 
did I say? It is the richest cream, which, on being exposed to the sun for fifteen 
minutes, turns to butter of the finest flavor and color; exposure to the light of 
the moon will also reduce it to butter, but then a longer time is required, and the 
| article is rather pale. These animals very kindly fatten without a particle of 
dropped 7th April last oats, grass, or hay—provided they are well fed with corn or ruta baga, and slop- 
That of Molly Pitcher for a dark ch. f. by Hugh L. White, out of Gaslight, by | ppt e tose re . . or 

J Manuel, who has this stock under his especial eare, affirms by the holy 
rg ange 8th — mm en itet of Bes for hi AB EP | Vangelis, that in currying the pair this morning, he obtained tallow sufficient to 
bgt Pisin aura: Sally ene Saintes of Prima = atiset aee “th ee e | grease two sets of cart gears; and that where they slept in the open field one 
by the cat Walle, cin of Shady Rowell. The heeer was penchaned by Capt- | night, wheat had sprung up. I went down and found it to be the fact. I strongly 

| suspect that it is the Egyptian hundred-fold wheat, the kernels of which the ani- 


S. at the recent sele of the stock of Mr. Rocens. mals may have brought over in their hair, which is very long and thick, but 
Mr. James Gorpon, of Mecklenburg Co., Va., that of North Bend fora3| y 8 ‘ ; peso — 
ld ch. c. by Imp. E ination. out of Betsey Graves. by Imp. Sir William, | ""* silk. I shall carefully guard the spot till harvest, which will certainly dis- 

ebweergart: © heme grows y ter: # _ | close the character of the grain, at which time, if my opinion shall prove correct 


Alsothat of The Farmer for a3 yr. old ch.c. by Imp. Emancipation, dam by | |. . ; e- 
ai , at the | 50 cts 
Director. Also that of Log Cabin for a3 yr. oldb. c. by Imp. Emancipation, | Twill be enakied to Sessuieh Say. Ssurm Sete Sv ened. os Soe BOW price of 50 cis. 


PS . : ' | the half dozen kernels, or 25 cts. the single kernel. A desire to promote the 
dam by Virginian. Also that of Wyatt Cardwell for a sucking ch. c. by Imp | interest of agriculture is the prompting motive to this liberal proposition, and the 
Rowton, out of Betsey Graves. 


philanthropist will at once appreciate it. 

: : , that r | : 

, acme © acmanon Ea of Sot Coie fev Ter |" aig appli mp wih number of ough, oman ihe 

Charli § f kine b : “Re ie go RIT variety of stripes and spots—calico printe and lithographic pictures, on be In 
arne Stuart tee & sucking D.C. by SF ’ : readiness next season to furnish the agricultural community with stock of this 

of Annetta Simons for a sucking ch. f. by Mucklejohn, out of Little Venus, by breed of any print or color they may desire. 

pedigreed Fa eng a ee or a ee The name of the young bull is Grant, of the heifer Eapreere—two words 

dec. by PL Ades at at Lenten Bellin: for syocting filly by Imp. Ps. (oO ee Corn ae 8 PE GS ot have” As they ached 

$e q i thin. Gocing, by Inu. Loviethen ; fal in preserving the pedigrees of their domestic auimals in the country whence 

a o- sd —- rte nite é P G 8 G d | these cattle are brought, I have discovered, to my great gratification, that they 

ON Oat SE eee ee eee ee Seen the dam of are both directly descended from the ring-streaked cattle of Jacob, the father of 

ane Teen the tribes of Israel. 

Appended is the certificate of Gustavus Vasa Goelicke, brother of Louis Offen 

; ; FLORENCE, April 29th, 184@. | Goelicke (‘the greatest of human benefactors,”) which will at once convince 

Dear Sir—I am myself surprised that after travelling through England and | eyery unprejudiced mind as to the superiority of this breed of cattle over auy 

France, I should have determined to address you from the “ Cité des Fleurs et other now in America, or, indeed, I may say in the world :— 

La Fleur des Cités.” It is not, however, the country, but the season, which 

calls this letter into existence. 

It is now that breeders will renew their efforts to improve the powers of the 

horse in the breeding stud and on the turf, and as one of the fraternity my 

thoughts often revert to the sports of the turf in my native land. 


CTest in 

















Dear Sir,—Ina former communication, I apprised you ef my success jn pe, 
! nD per 


he 
Ss 





Names Claimed. 
Mr. James Witiiamson, of Virginia, claims the name of Taglioni for a ch. f. 
by Imp. Priam, out of Nancy Dawson, by Sir Charles, foaled March 22d, 1839. 
This filly took the second premium at the late Roanoke Colt Show, and is said | 
tobe inhighform. Also that of Mary Rawlins for a filly by Benbow, out of the | 
same mare. 
Ope Oitstone that of Martin's Judy fora br. f. by Young Mercury, out of 
Madame Berlin. 
Mr. Jas. H. Jenxtns, of Sparta, Tenn., claims the following names :— 
That of Brownlow fora br. c.,1 yr. old, by Imp. Merman, out of Polly Clai- 
bourne, by Imp. Leviathan, her dam Lady Randolph, by Sir Archy (full sister to 
Carolinian). : 
That of Glenayre for a ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Polly Claibourne 
dropped 14th May last. She is now with Eclipse. 
That of Sally Franklin fot ach. f.,1 yr. old, by Ben Franklin, out of Maria 
Cathey, by Bryan O'Lynn. 
That of Sarah Greenough for a br. f. by Ben Franklin, out of Maria Cathey 











An American Turfman in Italy. 





[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. ] 

“T shirtify on te kospel oat, dat I nose dese Zircashun gattles ; dey crows ne 
pigger us unkle Chakes pig pell vether in de paster lot; unt milk dey kives nich 
shurned into de shine of de sun about de full ob de moon makes de butter yal- 
ler as de sunflower in te plossums. Dey speckled mit streaks like Shacob’s 
Before I left Paris I paid a visitto Lottery. If this horse had the forehand of | yas in te piples ; unt kums vrom Bonypart’s pig he-cow, Kodolfi Araps, vot up- 
Priam, he would be the most perfect animal the world haseverseen. It occur-| set Farose parooshe in te ted sea, ven he was trifen te tam Hessians out of 
red to me very forcibly that the exchange of Priam for Lottery would be to the Echypt. Der tails is forked like, bekaze da vas fuss cum vrom de forks of de 
mutual advantage of France and the United States. We want the stoutness, | river vere de fuss cow dat had em kot skeered at de Shina corn, vich made her 
stamina, which Lotgery transmits to his descendants, and the French are sadly de- | calf born mit a pranchy dale. Da aint got bone much like te pig critters, unt 
ficient in the refinement and beasty, which Priam must impart tohis get. I think | der flesh is so coot to eat dat you mustn’t ead him. Ven da gits de holler horns, 
that Lottery would suit our Archy mares in all respects, better than any horse I | or de pole evils, orde plooty mullins, or de consumption, me brutder’s matchless 
have ever seen. [I like him so much that I have directed my mare to be put to! sanative vill two trops trife off; unt if de vitches ride em, tie ploo yarn roun det 
Margrave the present season, though I consider him a plain horse, with indiffe- | tails. Dish isder grate advantich of dese kine, da stand more shance tan hal! 
rent action, and objectionable color, but that it may not be supposed that I prefer | tuzzen oder pools ven de flies coomes. Feed em on sharity corn der milk kives 
Margrave to Priam, I will add that I have already two foals by this prince of stul- | free like ;—mulperry leaves make it stringy—unt der Rohand berdaders so wa 
lions, the sire of Crucifix. tery like, prings on de dropsy. I knode de gal vat kivdese two gattles to young 
At Arles I visited the government stables, where I found Barbs, Arabs, and | shineral ov de frigit—poorty gal. Shon ses she’s so poorty dat ef she would 
Normans, English thorough-breds and half-breds—and I asked for the Turk, but | milk de tevil, he would trink it—vich is blasfemen gin te holy pook. [ cot voo 
there was no specimen of that breed, and I had the mortification of not seeing | he-cow ov dis tribe vich I vill stand fifty tollerder season ; and vat critters cant 
what I expected. Of the Arab, Barb, and Turk—the original elements of the | be serve py him, I can shoost put to my oder pulls mit te cow looking at him, 
present racer of England and America—there were perhaps twenty stallions. | vich is der same. Cure. Fee. Koike. 
During my stay in Paris, through the kindness of a gentleman to whom breeders | “‘ Kluckspurk, Chinnewary der onth, 1840 of Sheesus.” 
are indebted for some very useful information, and our country for some of the} About the latter part of next month I expect to receive from the writer of the 
most valuable stock imported in modern times—I had an opportunity of examin- | above, Mr. Goelicke, a Jackass, a description of which I will send you as soon 
ing Lord Srymour’s stud. Nothing surprised me more than the fine size of all | as he arrives. At present I can only say, that he is the largest in the world—he 
his two year old colts—they were certainly as large as our colts at three years | measures 18 hands high (to the top of the hames), two feet around the cannon 
old. Whence proceeds this striking difference? We have the same stock, the | bone of his leg (occasioned, perhaps, by the white swelling), and thirtecn feet 
same means of improving the gifts and overcoming the defects of nature, the | around the girth—though as his common measurement is but eleven, it is thought 
same inducement to effect the object, and the error must be in our mode of rear- | he isin foal by a Kamscatchkia Jenny he served about eighteen months or two 
ing the noble animal. I understand that it is the custom in England to feed the | years ago. I will exhibit him against anything in the Union, with this proviso— 
colt three times a day, and at the same hours every day, always observing the | that a certain Tennessee ass remains at home. F. D. P. 
utmost punctuality. Now I am under the impression that few breeders in our} Franklin Co., Ky. 
country feed more than twice a day, and very little attention is paid to giving Weedcock and Wire Cartrid 
this food at particular hours. Now we all know how important it is to take meals New York, July6. 
at regular hours, in order to preserve a healthy action in the human frame, and Dear Sir,—My party, including Tom Draw, shot in the “ Woodlands” on 
may infer therefrom how great is the advantage of the English mode over our | Friday all day, and on Saturday till 12 o’clock—not beginning before nine either 
own. Size, by the way, was the principal advantage that these colts had over| day. The first, we killed one hundred and fifteen cock ; the second morning, 
our own of the same age, but I am very desirous that this difference should dis- | thirty-five ; and could easily have killed seventy had we been able to hold on all 
appear. day. By-the-bye there is not a grain of tolerable gunpowder to be got the 
Royal Oak and Ibrahim are the stallions from which Lord Seymour is breed- | city—the last decent importation was “ John Hall’s glass gunpowder, ’—no more 
ing. The first would, I think, be a very great acquisition to America—his size, | of it is now brought hither, becawse some ‘one or other in the land of wooden 
blood, shape and color are all good; he looks to be master of any weight. The | nutmegs, has set up a counterfeit or rival manufactory of the same brand. We 
last is a fine specimen of the get of his sire, Sultan. Lord Seymour's is the | tried—both on strong recommendation—Burton’s Tunbridge, and the Roslin 
largest stud in France. Mills’ powder ; and the only questions Were, which was filthiest and which shot 











Florence is an interesting city to the stranger, and just at this moment is par-| worst. I wish you would touch up the dealers. By the way, I saw in the 
ticularly soto the American. The statueof Wasuineron by Geesnoven, and | “ Spirit” some time since an enquiry, regarding Eley’s cartridges, from some 





the fame of Powsrs, are forcing the Italians to believe that America is some- 
thing more than a nation of ships. Powers is now engaged upon a statue, which 
bids fair to make him the Cléoméne of America; competent judges pronounce 





tion, yesterday, was the most and successful one known during 


one of your western correspondents. Moore and Baker impert them, and 1! you 





have not answered your friend's queries I shall be very glad to explain their me- 
chanism and utility—their different sorts, and the mode to be adopted :n order- 





him a man of genius, and he certainly looks like one. The statue of Washington | 


ing them, whenever you wish it. Yours ever, Frank Forestee. 






Juli 


—_— 
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Chase of the Spectral Fox. 


BY OBADIAH OILSTONE. 














LoaFrEeRvILLE, May 30, 1840. 
Dear Spirit,—I recon you are darn sorry to see I’ve writ again ;—but them 
swo lines of poetry! I didn’t mean to write atall till seein’ old Mose sorter 
htchin’ up at Obe’s braggin ; and then again I thought you didn’t care about 
sayin’ from me till Old Foreman was murdered, which we’ve rather been ex- 
» all winter. “Old Foreman? You miss’d the figger, Obe, we've never 
vecarn’ of him.” Well, if you aint in a hurry, and "ill just wait a minute, I'l 


* ..1) you something else you aint never hearn of. 


ancient times there lived just in the forks of the two creeks, the above 
med old man himself, remarkable fur a good many things, besides bein’ a 
on tight Methodist. Well, just where he lived he died, and wasn’t buried 
., far from where he did die—that’s long back, but still it’s got a tale. 
Thinking of hounds, I wonder if that man who brags so strong on his nine 
.. has any puppies to spare? If he hasn’t, and is gwine to Texas any time 
~ ‘ost tell him to call and I'll show him one I call after the “ old sorre} 
» that’ll take the shine out of any of his’n for a treat. 
~ \f; Editor, we bave hunted foxes this last season with a perfect destructive- 
.<—had most exciting chases, and caught every fox we started—barrin’ five, 
them five was the same one all the time, which we found from his runs— 
. were always over the same ground. He beat our dogs “just as easy” as 
‘ellow know’d his daddy;—he’d always get along start, and keep shovin’ in 
ine-knots all the time—run six or eight miles without ever stoppin’ in a 
patch, and we'd always lose him about the same place. We never saw 
|| the third race, and then he entered a little briar patch right by old F.’s 
After foulin’ about a while, the dogs trailed him out by us ;—we hadn't 
‘t come out, and had been there nearly ever since it went into the bushes,— 
1: dogs don’t lie ; so off we put, and in an hour we were back at the same 
briar patch and our fox lost! His runs were always from his bed to the grave, 
and to the pile of bricks which alone mark the fireside of the above named old 
ntleman,—then clean off and back again, and was always lost near the brick. 
Our degs’ defeat became generally known among the fox-hunters—‘ wondered 
‘—‘coming to help us"—*‘dogs no account,” &c. &c. Our old negroes 
suspiciously shake their heads, and insist that we wouldn’t hunt that fox 
more—‘ ’twasn't a rale fox, somethin’ charmed” —&c. We were so deter- 
nined, however, on catching it, that they deputed “Old Horse” to wait on us 
id tellus their notions about it. If we persisted he said we wouldn’t make no 
crops,—dogs would all die with mange—fish would’nt bite in the creek, &c.,— 
‘he closed by saying, “and Master, we all think the reason your dogs can’t 
it, is, that it’s old Mr. Foreman’s spirit !” 
There now, what do you think of that?—This news only made us worse. 
When we blew our horns before day next morning, and spoke for old Foreman, 
egroes’ party took agers,—begged us for God’s sake to tempt the evil one no 
cer,—our dogs, horses, hogs, and every thing would die—but we were tempted. 
From the same thicket we roused him once more—off they went with a beauti- 
ry through an open field, but the fox was not seen—he left his nest when he 
A better race than we had ever given him—a straight 


In 


heard our horns, I recon. 
|, through open fields and fenceless woods—after about three hours run, 

o you think we found ourselves? at that eternal brick pile, and our fox 
[was right, stranger! but as our dogs were getting the mange right bad, 
lought it was their fault, so we agreed to, gin ’em a week’s rest and a good 
sin’ of tar and tallow for the mange, and we knew if we could'nt catch it 

‘twas a ghost, sure. Sunday was the day appointed, and it came, but we 

{ start out until after dinner, it having rained in the morning. Directly 
r dinner I heard two horns north and south of me : soon afterwards up rode Gabe 
and Hamp, my two fellow fox-hunters, and it made my blood run cold when our 
brave dogs met and sent up one simultaneous howl of gladness! We all were 
on our brag horses—dogs all anxious, and we started on the hunt for a ghost ! 
Did you ever go aghostin’! Well, there is a sight more fun in it than a body 
think. Our dogs would’nt hunt well, and we were getting tired of the 
ess, thinking old F. had moved his nest, when old Dock opened. “ Boys,’ 

i Gabe, “that’s old Dock’s coarse note.” Hamp and me laughed at him—in 
ment old Roebuck opened just ahead of Dock—in another moment the briers 
<, and old Foreman stood before us—long, tall, and gaunt—he could'nt stand 

for our dogs now made a fearful rush at him, Angora and T'rench in the 

. the others close up—they clear the fence, and a wide field is before them—in 
Take care, Foreman! hurry with the fence, boys, they’ll 
ce out of hearing! The fence was cleared, the field was soon behind us— 
voods—we rose the hill to hear their course, but all was still. They 
knew their fox, and were determined not to lose the start they had—we caught 
. faint sound of our own sweet Music’s mouth, and thea, if you never heard 
horses grunt from the spurs being slammed into ‘em, standing still, you ought to 
we been there then; we had got to the grave when we distinctly heard their 
baying—a few hundred yards brought us to our fox! Up a tree, Mr. Editor, as 

e as old Dock’s coarse note mus’nt be laughed at, and in twenty yards of the 
old brick pile! Sir, we just lit offn our horses, and took one big swig of that 

ie old cherry bounce out of Gabe’s horn, to old Foreman’s peace. 

We agreed to take the dogs off and let him die at his own game—on they ran. 
We soon chunked him out—off again ; they went in a perfect storm of music, 
Music at bis tail, the rest at hers; they rose the hill—they turned the fence, and 
the open woods soon rose before them. We were soon up with them and going 
a sweepstake pace, each trying to gef ahead to brag on his horse, or to see the 
cogs at their utmost speed. It was a glorious sight—Spot and Tramp enters. 
See him! look how they run, they scarcely seem to breathe—their tails straight, 
aud their hair all thrown up, and gaining on their doomed Fox. The dogs are all 
together, each brave fellow exerting himself forthe lead—but there is the leader 
—lovk how Spot creeps out from the flock, ’tis his day, boys. Don’t that sound 
like your death knell, Foreman? On they went—on—hold in Hamp! ’tis an 
even race with us. Look, here comes the fox; he has tacked and is coming di- 

'y to us ;—so he did—the dogs not twenty yards from him, the fence was be- 
‘ween us and our Fox; we sat still to take observations as he passed so near us ; 
but Hamp was so madly excited that he left his horse—cleared the fence—and, 
Great Spirit! if you could have seen that foot race for about 100 yards! Hamp 
‘cading—the dogs whooping, screaming and yelling—me and Gabe lookin’ on, 
/'om the other side of the fence, cryin’. The dogs soon headed him ; he almost 
flew back to let down the fence and get his horse ; he jumped and caught the 
top of the stake, (it being in the ground on the opposite side of the fence), but 
‘' Was too deeply set in for his weight to pull it out ; ard, sir, as he hung on the 
“'aac, Le was a model for a painter—his thick heavy breathing, mouth open, a6 
pace as death—and his eyes, I don’t know what they looked like, unless it was 
‘wo big newly opened cotton bolls ;—he hadn’t hung long before the stake broke 
of, and dewn he came, and the fence on him. Gabe and me cleared it, and as 
Bull and Inguns (Hamp’s horse) followed us, he was up and ready for him. The 
“ogs were going beautifully, and as we neared them and looked for a great Fun, 
suddenly not a note was heard, and all was still. We rushed up to where we had 
‘ast heard them, and behold! they and Hamp had run the thing right in the 
ground, and not 100 yards from the grave ! 

Having made one of the most beautiful races in creation for one mile and a 
“a, you may be sure them dogs and us went it tooth and toe-nail with a ven- 
We had poked and scratched for him an hour, and began to think that 
“or wasn't born to be made “ dog mush” of ;—a shower came up—we put on 
urcoats and began to get our horses to “ leave him alone in his glory.” But 

Huzza for Angora, she has driven him out! There they all go at his heels 
ce more, and Hamp in the crowd; but just about that time he “ stumped his 
‘oc’ and over he went ; and by the time he was up he gave up the foot race. 
“uc was soon mounted. See the Fox, he takes the open field—the dogs clear 
ve fence after him—he is too heely for them—but see what long and sure strides 
‘cy make—as they near the woods they close on him. Take care, Foreman, 
©ve mile of open woods before you. But where is Spot? ah, there he comes 
4st from the hole—look what a lick! Now ride hard boys to see Foreman die. 


yards of their fox. 
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We swept through the field and bamboo thicket, and saw him make his last effort 
at a “ throw of.” Spot now got up and saw him on his tack, and then his deep 
note, like grumbling thunder, expressing his hate and anxiety, soon called the 
pack to him; over the ridge they went, and now indeed it was ride to see old 
Foreman die ;—like yelling devils we swept through the woods and rose the hill, 
and saw—Foreman ! a mangled corpse in the jaws of victoribus enemies ! ! 

“T say, Gabe, any thing in your horn?” 

“ Any thing? why we aint had but one pull at it—try it.” 

"Twas a right big horn, but somehow it didn't go round but three times, and as 
we don’t drink hard, I reckon it must have had a leak somewhere, don’t you? 
If you have got a pack of dogs about any where that can catch a Ghost in less 
than five races, “ you can just take the socks.” 


“ Yours till death,” Ose. O1LsTone. 








A new Song to an old Tune. 
BALTIMORE, June 27, 1840. 
Wa. T. Porter, Esq.: Dear Sir,—The following words were written by a 
mutual friend of ours, of Louisville, Ky., and given to an editor of New Or- 
leans, who never published them. At my earnest solicitation the writer has 
given them to me for you. O. 
TUE CHAMPION OF THE SOUTH. 
' Air,“The Old English Gentleman.” 
I'll sing you a new ballad that was writ by a young blade, 
About a little sorrel stud who many runs has made, 
And won his races in a style, with truth ’tis always said, 
As laid competitors (all save one) into oblivion’s shade, 
And his name is old Wagner, the Champion of the South. 


He’s travelled far from north to south, the western states all o’er, 
His battles were as hardly fought as ere were won before ; 
He’s started for all distances from one mile up to four, 
And is yet as good as any nag upon our happy shore. 
Such a horse is Wagner, the Champion of the South. 


Grey Eagle was the noblest foe the old horse ever met, 

And made as fast and game a race as ever colt did, yet 

He was a little overmatched, although yrapeicge de pet 

Could have beaten all the state beside, or any chosen set, 
Except that old horse Wagner, the Champion of the South. 


And now ’tis right the little stud should have a good long rest, 

For he has sixteen races run, and won them from the best, 

And leave Grey Meduc, Altorf, Cub, and Bee’s-wing with the rest, 

Of the long string of good young things with each other to contest 
For laurels such as Wagner’s, the Champion of the South. 





Kingsbury Trotting Course. 
BaLTIMoRE, July 9, 1540. 

Dear Sir,—I do not remember having seen in the “ Spirit of the Times” any 
notice of our Kingsbury Trotting Course, recently established in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, and regret that you have not had a “friend at court” to transmit 
you reports and comments upon the ardent contests that have come off during 
the spring and summer. The track is about four miles distant from Baltimore, 
picturesquely situated at the foot of a hill, and upon the margin of a beautiful 
stream that empties into the Patapsco; the location is delightful—it is laid out 
in the form of an elipsis, slightly falling from the upper to the lower end of the 
track, giving to the back stretch a slight ascending angle, and the quarter home, 
if not a perfect level, a scarcely perceptible descending inclination ; the trans- 
verse diameter of the course is comparatively extended, which makes the turns 
gradual and easy for contending champions; the soil is of a hard red clay, but 
yielding, and is admirably adapted, as I am told, for the purposes to which it is 
devoted. 

The course, since it has been opened, has had a measurable run of patronage, 
not only from amateurs and professional jockeys, but from the public generally. 
The goodness of the roads and pleasantness of the drive, skirted by farms under 
ahigh state of culture, has attracted thither many gentlemen, either for purposes 
of amusement and recreation, or to view the evening trainings. 

Kingsbury merits the fostering care of the metropolis, not alone on account 
of the enterprising spirit of its proprietors, in opening to the citizens a resort, 
and an amusement to those fond of the turf, but from the influence it will have 
upon the speed of our driving and fancy nags. We have already experienced 
its effects in begetting a taste for quick stock and gay and rapid roadsters. The 
slow, soft,‘heavy ‘“ Boonsboro’ blood,” as Duke Wagner terms the “ slow line,” 
and which “ infected this whole district,” is giving place to a lighter, swifter, a 
more agile and enduring “fancy.” The Western breeder and the Western 
drover are casting about for “fast ones,” and are beginning to bring to market 
“three minute bob-tails,” and that, too, for family service. 

Baltimore has at this time a fine string of “‘ goers ;” most ef them ‘tis true 
have been trained in the neighboring states, but have become by purchase, 
“ friends to this ground, and liegemen to the Dane.” As file leader of the squad, 
we would*name the Ice Poney, and then might follow Ellen McGregor, “a 
bright particular star,” and then Henry Clay, Fire King, Sally Miller, (an old 
mare newly entered the family) Ladie Swift, Cecil, Edwin Forrest, Jr., Quaker, 
Tom Miller, Grey Jim, Wm. H. Harrison, Steel, and Buffalo, and several others 
of reputed speed, power, and bottom. 

One of these cracks, as you know, can put down his mile into the twenties, 
some into the thirties, others into the forties, and all of them when on foot into 
the fifties. I doubt whether you have a comparable file in New York. 

We had a most exciting match on the 4th inst., between Sally Miller and 
Fire King, in sulkies; the latter won the first heat of two miles in 5:35, and 
though he lost his race by a “ hair,” dropped the other two heats in 5:234—5:34 ; 
and on the 6th again dusted Locomotive in 5:37, beating slow time in the home 
stretch. 

It was the impression that Fire King’s “ way of life had fallen into the sere 
and yellow leaf,” but these exhibitions have re-enthroned him in popular esti - 
mation, and given “ into his gripe a sceptre, and to his head a crown.” J. 





Tennessee Stock. 
A gentleman who has recently visited some of the stock farms of Tennessee 


has contributed the following minutes of his observations to the “ Southern Cul- 
tivator.” A place is given to the article in these columns with great readiness, 


not the less perhaps from the suspicion that the author is a favorite correspondent 
of our own. 
[To the Editor of the Southern Cultivator. J 
I have had occasion, in the last two weeks, to visit several of the counties 
north and east of us; and feeling much interest in the success of the exertions 
now being made to advance the agricultural improvement of the country, I 
devoted a portion of my time to an examination of the stock, and inquiries as to 
the mode of husbandry, at the different places where business required my stay. 
It may be that this section of country cannot get slong without raising cotton ; 
but that its cultivation has more or less to do with the embarrassments under 
which our people are laboring I have but little doubt. It gets up hopes and ex- 
ctations that are very seldom realized. It usually excites speculation to a 
igh pitch whenit is the base of commercial arrangements. Its purchase and 
exportation have been intimately cennected with that system of credit and wild 
adventure, the bitter fruits of which are now being eaten by our once prosperous 
and happy community. With a more sterile soil, and with no greater advantages 
of trade than we the people of Wilson county are still behind us in ap- 
parent wealth, but are in fact much ahead of us in all that makes and enters into 
the solid enjoyments of life. Although there is among them, as everywhere 
else, a great scarcity of money, yet there is none of that gloom and foreboding of 
evil which are to be seen among us. The operations of the farmer there are 
not confined to the exclusive rearing of any one product. The leading article 
of culture is, perhaps, tobacco. But they raise a deal of grain for exporta- 
tion and to feed stock intended for market, and many of their farmers are now 
in a course of successful experiment in turning the whole of their woodland 
into pasture. Maj. Findley, a gentleman of fortune, and much observation, 
informed me that the grass of that region was equal to any he had ever seen 
anywhere. ee: 
Much attention is now being paid to the raising of fine stock of all kinds in 
the neighborhood of Nashville. I visited several of the stock farms there a 
few daysago. Dr. Shelby has some very geet cattle and hogs—the latter are 
called Belties—half Berkshire and half Irish graziers—not so much admired as 
the pure, black Berkshires—but still a most excellent breed. He has also num- 
bers of youag bulls of Champion’s get, some of which would furnish good 
} crosses for the common and mixed breeds of this country, and which he proposes 











tosell very low. At the farm of Joseph T. Elliston 6 lo sme 
bull Frederick. He is very large, poe indeed no oe Sb we = 
His skin is cream-color, and his hair is white. He would wei Seok 3000 Ibe, 
as he stands. He is perfect in shoulder; barrel, hips, and thi - - did , 
however, like his head, muzzle, and limbs—the only objection is th = 
too large. lie dechof 7 
Mr. Simon Bradfi as a great deal of imported stock, among wh; 
full-blooded Durham cows and heifers, the spotted bull (ealled he T be. 
lieve) and some beautiful Berkshire sows and pigs. Some of his cows and heifers 
are very fine—highly finished in their forms, and of rich and approved roan color 
One of his Berkshire sows is, perhaps, the best that has ever been brought into 
this State. She is much the largest of that stock I have everseen. She is a 
deep black with white face, with white feet and white at the end of the tail. I 
am very much afraid that Mr. Bradford has too much stock for the market. 
There are very few men with us that could feel themselves able to give $1000 
for a single cow, however fine she might be. 
I visited also Maj. Allen J. Davie, a gentleman of high raising and, asI should 
judge, of most happy temper. His attention, for many years, has been directed 
in the main to the breeding and training the blood-horse. _When last in England, 
however, he brought over some hogs and cows. Such of his hogs as I saw I did 
not like. His full-blooded China is ugly almost to deformity—and his Neapoli- 
tin, though handsome enough, is too small. She is very much like the stock 
known by the name of Snap Dragon in North Carolina. His Alderney cow is 
the first of the kind that has been imported into this region. This stock was 
originally from the islands of the French coast. Except in Hampshire, they are 
but little known in England. In other places there, they are found only in 
gentlemen's pleasure grounds ; and it is said they maintain their occupancy there 
partly on account of the richness of their milk, and the great quantity of butter it 
yields, but more from the diminutive size of the animals. The cow imported b 
Maj. Davie is very small ; but she has none of that ugliness which the Englis 
writers attribute to the breed. Certainly she has not the fine, high finish of the 
Durhams ; but still she has none of that hollowness behind the shoulders and 
lankness of chime which are said to pertain to her race. She is a very fine 
milker, both as to quantity and quality. D. 








Imported Stock. 

Mr. Davie, of Tennessee, has addressed the following letter to the “ Southern 
Cultivator,” on the subject of some fine stock sent out to him froin England for 
sale. Any suggestion from this gentleman on the subject of stock deserves the 
attentive consideration of breeders, for in him are united the fruits of a saga- 


cious mind and the widest experience. 
ni NASHVILLE, June 5, 1840. 
Mr. Zollicoffer :—Sir—When you were here, I mentioned to you some stock 


sent me for sale from England, a list of which you kindly offered a place in the 
Southern Cultivator; and I now furnish it, being too unwell at that time to draw 
it up. 

1. Tulip, an imported chesnut filly, 5 years old this spring ; she was trained 
last year, showed fine speed, but got injured in one of her ancles, and is now 
turned into the stud; she is handsome, about 15 hands high; of great substance 
and strength, roomy in the carcase, and promises to breed. She was got by St. 
Patrick, her dam Manca by Merlin—Specil by Scudham, &c. Her pedigree 
may be traced in the English stud book. Her sire, St. Patrick, won the great 
St. Leger, and was the best race horse of his year in England, is nowa popular 
stallion, and one of the handsomest horses in the Kingdom. Manca, her dam, 
was bred by Mr. Thornhill, one of the best breeders in that country, and is 
nearly allied to Sam, Sailor and Shoveler, all bred by the same gentleman, and 
winners of distinction. In foal to Imp. Shakspeare. 


2. Doris, a chesnut mare, six years old this Spring, full sixteen hands high, a 
nag of great strength and uncommon beauty—in short, she is the finest big mare 
[ ever saw, and was a fine race nag. She was got by the Colonel, her dam Are- 
thisa by Quiz—Persepolis by Alexander, &c. Her sire, the Colonel, and her 
grand sire, Quiz, both won the St. Leger, and were extraordinary horses. On 
the side of her dam, she comes of a most racing family ; her dam brought six 
foals before she was sold to Germany ; of these six foals, five have shown them- 
selves fine racers, and had the old mare remained in England, she would have 
shown a long list of winners. Her grand dam, Persepolis, brought seventeen 
foals—of these, two died young, anf fifteen were winners, and some among 
them of great distinction. Euphrates was a winner of four King’s plates at 9 
years old; indeed, her colts won as many races as those of any mare on record. 
This mare may be truly said to come of one of the most renowned family of 
horses ever bred in the Kingdom, and are at the same time remarkable for beauty 
and size. She is in foal to [mp. Belshazzar. 

In the cattle line, there are two bulls, two heifers and a cow: 


1. Champion, an almost pure white, with orange-colored skin, of fair size, and 
handsome. He was by Northumberland, the finest bull in England, and fron a 
fine cow, a full bred Durham. I have the pedigree at length—4 years old this 
summer. 


2. Wallace, a roan bull, three years old this Spring, also by Northumberland, 
and a fine cow—pedigree in full. This is a bull of fine size, perfect form, and 
every indication of high breeding. Two better bulls were never brought to this 
country. 


3. A pied Cow—Durham and Ayrshire. She is one of the handsomest cows 
ever imported—a fine milker, and now in calf to Champion. This is the most 
valuable cow in my knowledge yet brought over. The Ayrshire cross renders 
her almost invaluable here.—4 years old this Spring. 


4—5. Two handsome full-bred Durham Heifers, about 15 months old, one 
of them now in calf. 

Three Rams—Teeswater and Leicester. These are sheep of fine size, and 
are great favorites in England, as uniting weight of carcase with heavy fleece. 

This stock offers a fair chance for investment, as they were sent by a gentle- 
man who bought them to freight his own ship to Orleans, and they will be sold 
to pay the purchase and expenses, without any advance as a profit, and this on 
time for paper unquestionably good. You may be assured, sir, they can be had 
on better terms than any hitherto brought to this country for sale, of the same 
quality; and I would myself most gladly take them, but my own importations 
furnish as many as I can pay for or keep well. ; 

If these are sold, I am certain that gentlemen in England, sending ships to 
Orleans, would furnish us more on the same reasonable terms, and enable many 
of our farmers to purchase, whom the high prices formerly demanded have 
hitherto deterred. 

This stock may be had at little more than half the usual price. 

With best wishes, yours sincerely, A. J. Davie. 








In looking through a pile of late English papers, we find the following curious 


article. We are uncertain if it has ever before met our eye, nor do we know 
the authority for the statements therein. It is, however, well worth an inser- 
tion :— 


Celebrated Carriage Match at Newmarket in 1750.—A match was made be- 
tween the Earls of March and Eglinton with Theobald Taafe and Andrew Sprowle, 
Esqgs , for 1000 gs. The conditions of the articles were, to get a carriage with 
four running wheels, and a person in or upon it, drawn by four horses nineteen 
miles in one hour. Their Lordships were to give two months notice what week 
it should be done in, and had the liberty of choosing any one day in that week. 
which was performed on Newmarket heath on the 29th of August, in fifty-three 
minutes and twenty-seven seconds. The horses were all yn) een and 
trained for running, the two leaders, including riders, saddles, and , car- 
ried about eight stone each ; the wheel horses about seven stone each. The car- 
riage, with a boy on it, weighed about twenty-four stone. The horses had all 
bolsters to preserve their oulders. The traces, by an ingenious contrivance, 
run into boxes with springs when any of them hung back, to prevent the traces 
getting under their legs. A rope went from the further end of the — to 
the pole, and brought back under it to keep the pole steady. By the side of each 
wheel there were tin cases with oil, dropping on the axle-tree, to prevent ifs 
firing. The boy placed on it was only to fulfil the articles. 





A Reasoning Horse.—In the summer of 1838, a horse was seen at the door 
of my forge without halter or attendant, and he was according!y driven away by 
my men, who vbserved that he moved very lame. The animal, however, returned 
shortly afterwards, and was again driven away. He returned a third time, hold- 
ing up his lame foot. The men, partly from whim and partly from pity, examined 
his foot, and found that he had lost a shoe, and worn the horn so much that it 
made him lame ; they therefore nailed on an old shoe, let the horse go, and he 
never returned afterwards. What makes the circumstance more strange is, that 
the men had no recollection of having seen the horse before. He had, however, 
no doubt, been turned out on the neighboring common, where he had lost a shoe ; 
in his lame state he must have red into the town; had — attracted, in 
all probability, by the sound of the anvil; had probably been rel ievs oe mae. 
ness before by application of the shoe ; and must have , em - y ~~ 
to the forge in expectation of a similar benefit. Here we have a continu ae 
cess of reasoning ; no instinct, nor any other faculty, could have prompted suc 


singular conduct. Veterinarian, 

Prince Alberts Hunting Cap.—A i hunting cap has been just man- 
afactured for hie Royal Highness by Messrs. D'Almaine and Co. of Gerrard 
street, Soho. The colour of the material a rich purple velvet, with gold curious- 
ly embroidered in subjects allusive to the chase. 












ON ‘THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE ARTIFICIAL FLY | 


FOR TROUT. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

My former letter was written with the view of clearing away some —— 
sary difficulties thrown in the path of the fly-angler for trout, in ¥ ~ 
choice of his flies; and I now resume the subject by endeavoring to do the same 
with regard to their manufacture. — bs ie 

The ae laid down by authors, for the manufacturing the artificial wo 
as different as the materials with which they are to be composed i each — 
thinking, without doubt, that his own instructions are the best, a ery ing 
of opinion that no other can be attended with success. I am compell aed Mans 
however, that it would be vain to look for much information, from 8 fear 
tions, that is intelligible, or if intelligible, that will hardly — nt ree 
trouble of acquiring. ‘The precise manner of holding the hook betwe os 
fingers, of applying one finger to this object, go to ae i 

ing ing, tying, fastening, are given in such perplexing \ } 

Fa lta a an air of infallibility, intimating that nothing but failure 
can result from the least departure from the rutes prescribed. a ae a 
to some of these masters in the art, you must take care to use @ hackle tically 
tain shade for the legs of the fly,—perhaps a little grizzled, perhaps eerie: | 
interdicting the grizzle,—the body must be of a color that — Agee. 
by any production of nature, save and except a small portion of the fur \ 

A ote just below the ear: or perhaps, in other Cases, if 
marten cat, from the neck, or just be perh dio 
the more common peacock’s harle be recommended, it 1s ee weer 4 
especial warning that the green or brown portion, as may be, 0 


i ity be made from some 
rigorously excluded. The wings, also, must of necessity 
os feather, or particular portion of some feather, ms = be oor to ~ 
attainable, sending you to the farthest extremity of the earth to procure it. Al 
this is too much like humbug. The fact 1s, that every practical angler has his 


‘3 fii aps varying, as well in regard to method 
ounrny ener wee ie eng latle a no canebllaines will never- 
as to materials, which, although ex g litt , 
theless all of them take fish, when fish are disposed to be taken. Some begin 
their operations at one part of the process, and some at another—this artist will 
make his final fastening at the head, and this at the tail—this fixes first the but 
end of his hackle at the head of the fly, and then works the hackle downwards ; 
that does the contrary—one will put on his wings before the body and legs, 
another after that operation,—one 1s very attentive to the color of the body, and 
to this end provides himself with = of various hues ; another, equally suc- 
cessful, will treat such niceties with indifference, and trust merely to the color 
of the silk which he makes use of—some are careful to separate the wings and 
throw them far asunier, whilst others prefer no separation whatever—some are 
very fond of tinsel ; others as rigorously exclude it—some are immoveable ad- 
vocates for the winged fly, whilst others as strongly maintain the superiority of 
the hackle manner of dressing only ; and as this is a subject really of some im- 
portance, I shall enter here more largely into it. Very opposite are the opinions 
entertained by the most skilful and experienced trout anglers, many of whom, on 
each side the question, I have been intimately acquainted with; but as the value 
of any system will ultimately rest on the effects it produces, I must cS gr 
that the enquiry may not be quite decisive to all, but may end somewhat in the 
way of a drawn battle, since there appears no very evident superiority to boast of 
on either side. 

That an artificial fly, made upon the winged plan, appears a nearer resem- 
blance to the insect it is intended to represent, especially to those insécts that 
carry their wings upright and at a distance from the body, cannot be doubted ; 
and that such articles, when manufactured in the beautiful manner they are to be 

met with in the London shops, are more oe to the eye of a purchaser, 
and more likely to extract his money from his pocket, is exceedingly probable. 
They bear a nearer resemblance to the insect’s wing, inasmuch as the fibres of 
the feather of which they are formed, are still adhering and undivided ; which 
cannot be the case with the hackle fly, whose fibres must necessarily be disunited 
by the wrapping of the feather round the shank of the hook. But this superiority 
in the winged fly is in appearance only ; it looks better in'a shop window, and 
until it comes into use, but no longer; since the casting of the fly through the 
air, the operation of the water upon it, the teeth of the fish, and the fingers of the 
angler in extracting the hook from its mouth, all tend to disarrange and separate 
those fibres. ‘There is a way which appears intermediate between the regular 
winged and hackled methods, adopted very successfully by some, and which 
certainly makes a good resemblance to those insects—such as the orle or alder } 
fly, the grannam or green tail, and others whose wings lie close to the body—it 
is by forming the wings of separated, disunited fibres, closed tegether of course 
at the head, but re, “eo open, like a fan, overthe back. And this plan has an 
advantage over the former one, by the greater effect it has of keeping the fly, 
when in the water, always in its proper position—that is, neither lying sideways, 
nor on its back—a fly made according to the first rule, being found frequently to 
fall on its side, and so to remain; thus exposing the hook more to view, and 
also exhibiting the fly to the fish in an unnatural manner, or as though the insect 
were dead, both of which are manifestly bad. The hackle uscd for legs in the 
ordinary mode of dressing, is often too large and too full; it being usually 
wrapped too many times round the body, and left in a bunch underneath, by which 
it acts as an injurious counterpoise to the wings, causing the fly, as above al- 
luded to, to lie on its side on the water; the legs therefore ought to be scanty 
and short. 

The advocates for the hackle manner of dressing, and I confess myself to be 
one of them, argue in its favor thus:—* It is of no importance on which ever 
side the fly falls on the water, since all sides are in appearance alike, and all con- 
ceal the hook in a manner equally effectual. To this end the fibres of the 
hackle ought always to extend as far as the bend of the hook, and the shank 
should be short. It must be sufficiently evident that I am here alluding solely 
to the flies having wings in their natural state, and not to the palmers, which, 
being without wings, come not within this description. Many of the hackle flies 
being manufactured by persons that have no praciical knowledge of their use, 
and working only according to a pattern put before them, are often very ob- 
jectionable, by being made with small, short-fbred feathers, upon long-shanked 
hooks, by which error the advantage of the hackle fly is lost—an advantage 
sreater, in my opinion, than any the winged fly has pretension to. — This con- 
sists in the more effectual concealment of the hook, which not only itself gives 
to this plan a manifest superiority, but it also permits, and renders unobjection- 
able, the use of a larger and more powerful hook, the utility of which, in the 
smaller flies at least, it must be perfectly needless here to enlarge upon. 

This method has also a preference to the other—inferior in degree, it is true, 
but still a preference—to the young beginner who is attempting to make his own 
flies, and to the old practioner whose time may be valuable, or whose eye-sight 
begins to fail him—in that the fly is more easily as well as quickly made. It is 
also more likely to be durable than the other, the materials being fewer in num- 
ber, and of simpler construction. I am upon the whole disposed to think that all 
small flies, and such as are intended to be used in clear transparent waters, in which 
the accomplished angler always takes greatest delight, are best made upon the 
hackle system; the larger insects, destined rather for coarse, muddy, turbid 
streams, on which the bungler approaches nearer to the consummate artist, and 
science is less required than perseverance, may as well perhaps be mitiated in the 
winged as in the hackle manner. 

I shall make no attempt at giving directions upon the mere mechanical de- 
partment of this subject: there is no difficulty not easily surmounted by any 
one that will undertake it in earnest ; one lesson of actual observation is wortha 
hundred written rules, which cannot, after all, escape the censure of obscurity 
and ambiguity I have already cast upon them. Let no one despair ef becoming 
a good fly-dresser, although his first essays be somewhat clumsy, and unworthy 
to be compared with the elegant patterns he buys in the shops. Among begin- 
ners the fastening is frequently defective, and will give way before the fly be 
worn out, either by the slipping of the gut from the hook, or by the final knot 

being improperly secured; let them always teke care that their gut be firmly 
fixed to the hook, before the operation of forming the fly commences ; this should 
be strictly attended to at first, and subsequent practice will teach them to do 
away with any unnecessary or objectionable bulk which it may produce, by 
enabling them to attach the gut at the same time that the working up of the fly 
1s 1D progress. 

_ Some attention should be paid to the strength of the gut, which ought never, 
for trout flies, to be very thick—the finer in reason the better—the larger flies 
requiring more strength than smallerones. Proper regard is not always paid to 
the size of the hooks, a large fly being sometimes found attached to a small 
weak hook, and the contrary ; it may be laii down as a general rule that a large 
hook has, other circumstances being the same, a preference over a small one ; 
small hooks ought therefore never to be chosen when larger ones can be intro- 
d iced without objections greater than their advantages. ‘The length of the shank 
is also a subject worth attending to ; this should never be mure than is necessary 
for the body of the fly; and the nearer the extremity of the wirgs approaches 
the bend of the hook—nay, if the wings extend beyond the bend—the better, the 
hook being thereby rendered less visible. A short shank has yet another advan- 
ra more likely to be received into the mouth of the fish; the longer 
pre en a se the mouth, which it frequently must be, sometimes 
eounia mene e side of it, and preventing the admission of the hook. I 
nelle aah t — <a instructions without adverting to a subject which has 
cogutteettheheote ee respectable authors and excellent anglers. In his 

** to return his fly upon the water, the tyro is apt to give the forward im- 


rte ta too soon, and before it has reached its full extent behind him, by 
e fly is often snapped off, especially if it be a new one, having the gut 
the fly escape being shorn off, the gut will infallibly, 


hard and dry; and even 











ing to be made, 
are to know, and proper to in- 
have already been too digres- 


now allude ; cr vey arg 
work on fly angling, but 
sive and forgetful of my avowed purpose of treating only of the use and construc- 
tion of the artificial fly. . 
In regard to the materials requisite to be 
say. I should be disposed to strike off one half, at the least, of that formidable 
so appalling to the young beginner, that has been pronounced, by some 


troduce intoa 
provided, I have but very little to 


authors, as essential. A few birds’ as the woodcock, starling, land-rail ; 
feathers from the dottrell and golden plover. The brown-winged insects may be 
imitated, with feathers from the back and tail of the domestic hen, or the back 
of a young a as well as with all the plumage from the antipodes. The 
dun-shad kles may be obtained in sufficient variety from the hen’s neck ; 
and the feathers on the pinion of the wild duck or widgeon, cannot be exceeded 
for small dun flies, iiaih acshadilion that will kill fish at every season in which 
they are to be taken. Hackles from the pinion of the woodcock’s wing, will an- 
swer as well for most small brown flies, as the wren’s tail, or any other article 
that is procured with greater difficulty _1 consider a hen’s feather, contrary to 
the general opinion, preferable to that of the cock—except perhaps for making 
the Marlow-buz, ‘there being no hen’s hackles (at least I never saw any), of a 
color suitable for that flY—the fibres of the hen’s hackle having more down upon 
them, which the better conceals the hook; and they are also of a more pliant 
and less obstinate nature, which renders them not only easier in wrapping round 
the hook, but the fibres, after the feather is wrapped, lie closer together, and have 
not that staring unbending appearance observable in the cock’s hackle, however 
well it may be executed. 

In respect to the choice of hooks, I prefer the Kendal sneck-bend for small 
hackled flies, but think the Kirby or Limerick shape better for winged ones, and 
for those of a larger size. It is desirable to try their temper with a pretty 
strong hand, before using them, as they are frequently either soft and bend too 
easily, or brittle and a” way by breaking short. The hooks now sold in the 
shops are certainly of worse quality than formerly ; it is well if one in three or 
four of them will bear this trial ; their deterioration, consequent upon their ex- 
cessive cheapness, is become a positive nuisance. As the list of materials I 
have above given may be thought incomplete, unless some mention is made of 
dubbing for the bodies of flies, which is held to be of high importance by many 
artists, I know of nothing better to recommend for that purpose, than the fringe 
of an old carpet, from which a good article may be obtained, at the same time 
supplying every variety of color. 

No one can be a more strenuous advocate than myself for neatness in the ma- 
nufacture of artificial flies ; and although it may be safely granted that a clumsy 
article will, in some states of the water, prove as successful as the most perfect 
pattern the shops can produce, still, in no case, can good workmanship, be a dis- 
advantage, and in clear water—the water which a clever angler and real amateur 
will always prefer—it must be of service; and this quality of neatness and 
beauty of execution, is no where to be found in higher perfection than in the 
shops of London. 

I have thus brought to a conclusion the observations I had to make on the 
present state of the art of fly angling. If I have dealt hardly with some of the 
earlier authors, it is because I think they are not entitled to the regard that is 
paid to them, and because they are still injudiciously resorted to as the standard 
authorities. There are books of more recent date, which, if they do not enter 
so deeply into the subject, or confine themselves to it so closely as could be 
wished, are yet exempt from the quackery of remoter times; and [ am proud to 
find the views of the author of a late splendid and interesting publication to be, 
in many instances, so nearly in unison with those which I entertain myself. 
London (New) Sport. Mag., for June. Carpia. 
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This valuable work, which has not been republished in America, will be given entire 
in the present volume of the “‘ Spirit of the Times,” with all the Plates, etc. from the 


Second London edition. 
STABLE HABITS. 


Among stablemen the word habit is applied only to peculiarity of conduct, to 
some unusual or objectionable action. 

Kicxine THe Stati post.—Many idle horses, and mares, during the Spring, 
more than geldings, amuse themselves at night by kicking at the stall-post, the 
travis, or the wall. They often injure the legs; the point of the hock is gene- 
rally bruised and tumified, and the horse frequently throws his shoes. Some are 
much werse than others. I have known them demolish the travis, break down 
the walls, and injure themselves very severely. Inthe Veterinarian, a horse is 
spoken of that persisted im kicking till he broke his leg. The habit, I think, is 
sometimes a species of insanity. There is no accounting for it. he horse may 
be perfectly peaceable in all other respects. Some seem to intend injury to 
horses standing next them. But many kick all night, though there should be 
no other horse in the stable. Few take to the habit while they are in full and 
constant work, and many give it over partly, or entirely, after their work becomes 
laborious. If curable, it willbe cured by work. Nothing else brings them so 
effectually to their senses. 

Once confirmed, however, the habit is very rarely cured. When first observed 
some means should be taken to check it. Most of them kick all to one side. 
Such should be tried in another stall, having a short travis on the kicking side, 
and no horse in the next standing. The groom sometimes nails a whin-bush 
against the post, and that appears to succeed in a few cases, especially with 
mares that kick oaly in spring. 

Clogs fastened to the legs prevent kicking, and if constantly worn for a long 
time, perhaps they might cure it. The horse might forget the habit, but in ge- 
neral he has a good memory. The second, if not the first niglt in which he finds 
himself unfettered, he recurs to his old trick. 

The clogs are appliec to different parts of the leg; to the pastern, to the leg 
directly above the fetlock, or to the ham, ebove the point of the hock. The 
clog in mest common use is a piece of hard wood, or a wooden bullet, weighing 
two or three pounds, and attached to alight chain from twelve to twenty-four 
inches long. The other end of the chain is fastened to the pastern by a strap. 
This is applied only to the leg with which the horse kicks. When he strikes 
with both, a clog is required for each. The horse should be fatigued when the 
clog is put on for the first time: The only objection to a clog of this kind is its 
liability to be trampled on by the other foot, but the horse soon learns to take 
care of that. Sometimes the chain, without a bullet, suffices. Sometimes the 
chain is much shorter, and the strap buckled above the fetlock, not on the pas- 
tern, so that the clog lies upon the hoof without touching the ground. In this 
way the clog should be long or egg-shaped rather than round. The strap re- 
quires to be tighter than when it is placed upon the pastern, otherwise it falls 
dowa. A broad strong strap applied very tightly above the hock joint, with or 
without a clog, prevents kicking, but it also prevents the horse from lying down ; 
it often marks the leg and makes it swell. 
together. But this is seldom needful or right. 
and he cannot lie. 

Weavinc.—This habit consists in darting the head from side to side of the 
stall. ‘The horse stands in the middle of the stall, with his fore feet somewhat 
apart ; the motion ofhis head is constant and rapid, as if he were watching some- 
thing running from end to end of the manger. Sometimes he performs a kind 
of up-and-down motion, perhaps when he gets tired of the lateral. I am unable 
to discover the origin or object of this habit. Some horses are fond of playing 
with the collar-chains. 
constant employment. They seem to have pleasure in making a noise with the 
chains, by drawing each alternately and rapidly through the rings. Possibly this 
may have something to do in the production of weaving. Whatever be the 
cause, the habit is harmless. A dark stall has been recommended, but at this 
moment I know a confirmed weaver who is perfectly blind. In general the 
horse should be tied with only one rein. 

Pawinc.—Hot-tempered horses are much in the habit of scraping away the 
litter and digging their fore feet into the ground, as if they meant to tear up the 
pavement. ‘They wear down their shoes very fast, break the nails, and keep 
their beds always in disorder. When the horse uses only one foot in pawing, a 
clog may be put upon it similar to that employed against kicking. It may be 
fastened to the pastern, to the leg above the fetlock-joint, orabove the knee- 
joint. In general, that is the most successful which is attached to the fetlock. 
The chain shoyld be just long enough tw let the clog hang against the hoof. 
When the hors4 paws equally with both feet, a clog may be placed on each, or the 
two may be shackled togeher without clogs. 

Shackles, or fetters, are two straps, one for each pastern, conmected by a light 
chain ten or twelve inches long. The last link at each extremity of this chain is 
triangular, for admitting the straps, which should be about twelve or fourteen 
inches long, lined inside with soft leather or cloth, and so broad that they cannot 





The horse is apt to hurt himself, 





The legs are sometimes shackled | 


They are of an irritable, restless disposition, desirous of | 


| 
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cut the skin, from which the edges are a little raised by the inside lin; : 
fetters are objectionable ; they prevent the horse pk ying doen, Tee 
sometimes employed for other purposes than that of preventing pawing I, he 
racing-stables, I believe, they are occasionally applied to keep an irritable bh 
from striking or wounding his legs while under the oferation of his groom ae 
they are sometimes put on horses when they are turned out, te be retaken Nga 

hour or two. 7m 

Wastine THE Corn.—Playful, lively horses sometimes waste a ore 
their oats. They seize a large mouthful, look about while eating 
suffer much of it to drop among the litter. Often more than half of the feed i. 
lost. This may be partly prevented by giving a small quantity at a time. by 
spreading it thinly over the bottom of the manger, by shortening the collar- on 
and by placing the horse in a remote stall where nothing will attract his atten, 
tion at feeding-time. Some waste the corn in another way. They drive it out 
of the manger by a jerk of the muzzle. The cross-spars, already spoken of pre 
vent this habit. 

Suyine tae Door.—While leaving or entering the stable, the horse frequently 
gets a fright. ‘The posts catch his hips or some part of the harness, and besides 
being alarmed he is sometimes seriously injured. After this has happened several 
times to an irritable horse, he becomes somewhat unmanageable every time he 
has to go through adoorway. He approaches it with hesitation, and wien urged 
forward he makes a sudden bound, so as to clear the passage at a leap. He ig 
repeatedly injured by his own violence, and is ultimately so terrified and unruly 
that he must be backed out. This habit may be prevented by wider door-ways. 
and more care in going through them. When attempted early it may be so far 
overcome that it will be unattended with danger or difficulty. The horse ov cht 
to be always bridled when led out or in. He should be held short and tight by 
the head, that he may feel he has not liberty to make a leap, and of itself this ig 
often sufficient to restrain him. Great care must be taken tu keep him off the 
door-posts. Punishment, or a threat of punishment, is improper. It is only 
timid or high-spirited horses that acquire the habit, and rough usage invariably 
increases their agitation and terror. The man must be gentle and quiet. After 
the habit is fairly established, it is seldom entirely cured ; the horse may become 
less unmanageable, bat still continue to require precaution. Some are much 
worse than others. Some may be led out, quite at leisure, when blindfolded ; 
others when they have the harness bridle on ; a few manage best when neither 
led nor restrained, but allowed to take their own way; and a few may be ridden 
through that cannot be led. When the horse is very troublesome, each of 
these ways may be tried. Some shy the door only in going in, others in coming 
out. * 

Eatine tue Litter is sometimes regarded as a peculiar habit. It does not 
however, deserve this name. Ifthe horse have too little hay he will eat the straw, 
selecting the cleanest and soundest portions of it. But this isnot what is meant. 
He eats the dirty litter, the straw which has been soiled by the urine. This he 
does only at times. It indicates a morbid state of the stomach and bowels. Put 
a lump of rock-salt in the manger. It is the salt contained in the litter that in- 
duces the horse to eat it. 

Lickine themselves, other horses, the mangers, the ground, and the walls, and 
eating earth or lime, arise from the same cause. ‘The hair of horses often con- 
tains a good deal of salt deposited in perspiration, and it is to obtain this that 
horses lick the skin of themselves and others. Give a piece of rock-salt, and if 
the horse eat earth, or lick a lime wall, let him have a lump of chalk in addition 
to the salt. Place them both in the manger and leave them there. The lick is 
sometimes connected with fever, and requires other treatment. 

Wind-sucking and Crib-biting are spoken of in connexion with the manage- 
ment of defective and diseased horses. 


STABLE VICES. 

Horses are often termed vicious when they have no vice. Docile but bold 
horses may be excited to retaliate upon those who abuse them. They never 
strike but whem they are struck; they are obstinate, but should not be called 
vicious ; they are sullen and often refuse to perform painful exertions ; they re- 
quire nothing but gentle treatment. Punishment invariably makes them more 
dangerous, and ultimately quite vicious, even to ferocity ; they learn to give in- 
jury when none is offered. Some, especially mares, often feign that they are 
going to bite orstrike, yet never do any intentional mischief; they merely desire 
to attract attention, and to be made of. The very best of horses often have this 
peculiarity. A foolish or timid groom is apt to deal too harshly with them. 
They may scowl and grind their teeth; they may present their quarters and even 
lift a foot as ifin the act to strike, or they may fix their teeth in the man’s jacket, 
but it is all in play. The best way is not to mind them, or at most to give them 
warning with the voice. It is a pleasing kind of familiarity which need not 
offend nor alarm any one. Good horsemen generally like it as indicative of en- 
ergy and endurance; and I think such horses become seoner and more warmly 
attached to persons about them than others of a heedless disposition. 

Some horses are perfectly quiet to the groom, but very quarrelsome in the 
company of other horses; this is the case with mares more than with geldings, 
but it is common enough in geldings too ; they bite or strike a strange horse the 
moment he comes in reach, but seem to get reconciled to him after a little ac- 
quaintance. Horses of this kind should always work with the same companion, 
and stand in the next stall to him; they never work well with strangers ; aad in 
the stable, whem standing beside strangers, they are so intent upon mischief, that 
they neither feed nor rest. 

All vicious horses are most easily managed by one person. I have met with 
repeated instances of balling, shoeing, and similar operations being strenuously 
resisted when attempted by a number of persons, and yet easily performed when 
taken in hand by one. The horse appears to get alarmed, to expect something 
painful, when surrounded by # crowd. It is not wonderful that he should, for 
there are always several assistants at the performance of painful operations. 

Some are awed when harshly commanded and boldly approached ; some must 
be soothed and cherished ; and some must occasionally be well flogged. There 
are many that, to be managed at all in safety, must be managed in perfect s'- 
lence. ‘To horses of this kind, every word increases their suspicion and terror ; 
they must be treated as if they were quite docile ; an attempt to bite or strike 
should pass without the least notice, and this sometimes confounds and tames 
the horse more than any thing that could be said or done to him. Caresses and 
chastisement are equally pernicious or useless. 

Grooms and others often err in their treatment of vicious horses. They pu- 
nish those that are not to be improved by punishment, and they apply the lash 
eithtr before the horse has done any thing to merit it, or some time after he has 
forgotten the offence. No horse should ever be chastised without knowing why ; 
the object should be to prevent repetition of the offence: but this is seldom 
thought of; the horse is fogged merely because the man is angry. There is 4 
very common piece of stupidity which may be cited in illustration of this. By 
some means the horse gets free and runs off or scampers about, giving the man 
a great deal of trouble to retake him. While free, he gets kind words, he is 
called in a soothing tone, and perhaps, coaxed to submit binself to the collar by 
an offer of corn ; he is patted and caressed till he is fairly secured, and then hi 
is flogged, kicked, and knocked about as if he had been caught in the act of com- 
mitting a great crime. If this is ever todo any good it should be done directly 
after the horse deserves it. Asit is, he cannot understand why he receives thus 
treatment, or he must suppose it is the penalty of submitting himself, a 
next time he gets free, he will delay surrender as long as possible. This is 
a sample of the way in which a horse, and especially a vicious horse, is 0!t 
chastised ; he is caressed and soothed till it is convenient and safe to punish ! 
and by that time he has forgotten the crime. If correction cannot instantly 
follow the offence, none should be given. The horse may be injured, and there 
is not the least chance of his being improved. 

1t1nc.—There are horses who delight in biting. Some are so much addict- 
ed to it that it is not possible to enter their stall without obtaining substantial 
evidence of their prowess in this respect. An experienced biter gives no wart- 
ing. He knows the extent of his reach, and abstains from all demonstratio 
hostility until the man comes up to the praper place ; then, quick as lightning, 
darts at the intruder, and generally succeeds in tearing off some part of lus 
clothing. Many are content with this triumph, and crouch into a corner of the 
stall, trembling, and expecting the accustomed punishment. Others, however 
are much worse. A single snatch is not sufficient. A ferocious horse mak 
repeated efforts to seize the man, and he is not content with a tug at the clo ! 
even when he can carry off half a yard of fustian. He takes adeeper and firm- 
er hold ; he will struggle to seize his enemy ; he will shake him, lift him off 
ground, and perhaps throw, him down, and then attack him with the fore-icet, 
striking and trampling upon him. There are several instances of men haviu 
been killed in this way, generaliy by stallions. 

I have seen biters punished till they trembled in every joint, and were reavy 
to drop, but have never, in any case known them cured by this treatment, hor »s 
any other. ‘The lash is forgotten in an hour, and the horse is as ready and ce- 
termined to repeat the offence as before. He appears unable to resist the tem)- 
tation. In its worst forms biting is a kind of insanity. There are various 
degrees of the complaint. Constant and laborious work often converts 4 !¢T0- 
cious intoa very tame biter. fecting 
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So far as I know, there are no means of et! 
a complete cure; but, by careful management, mischief may be prevented, even 
in the worst cases. When not very resolute the horse may be overawed by & 
bold groom. He may warn the horse by speaking to him ; and he may enter the 
stall with a rod, held in view of the horse, and ready to fall should he attempt '0 
bite. After getting hold of the head, the man is safe. He may then apply a 
muzzle, or tie the horse’s head to the hay-rack, if there be any thing to dv about 
him, such as dressing or harnessing. en corn or water is to be delivered, 
muzzling or tying up is not necessary. The man has only to be put upon his 
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guard till he get hold of the head, and retain his kold till he get clear of the 
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That he can easily manage by pushing the horse back till he can clear 
ihe stall by one step, after he lets gothe head. 
No. X. 


horses, and never attempt to mjure persons. 


STALL FOR A BITER. 
































When the rod is not sufficient to intimidate the horse, a long rope must be 
gstened to his collar. This must run through a ring in the head of the stall, 
or in the head-post on the left side, and proceed backward to the heel-post where 
«is secured. This enables the man to draw the head close up to the ring, and 
1o keep it there, till corn or water is delivered, till the horse can be bridled, 
uzzied, harnessed, or dressed. Of course the head is to be released, after the 
man leaves the stall; but the rope remains in place, attached to the collar, and 
eady for use. 
; 4 muzzle alone is often sufficient to deter some horses from biting, or attempt- 
ng to bite. These do not require to he tied up when under stable operations. 
But some though muzzled, will strike a man to the ground ; for these there is 
o remedy but tying up. 
Kicxrne.—This vice is not so common as that of biting, but it is much more 


s, and the mischief is not so easily avoided. Some strike only at 


These have little chance of doing 


parm when placed in the end stall of a single-headed stable, where other horses 
| never have occasion to stand or pass behind them. ‘Those that kick at the 


eure 
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arr 
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ften let a man enter the stall, 


room, or persons going about them, are always most dangerous to strangers. 
ome are much worse than others. 


A great many can be intimidated by threat- 


ng them with the whip. Previous to entering the stall, the man warns the 
horse by speaking roughly to him; and by placing him on one side, he may be 


proached on the other. 


phe A drunken, or awkward groom, however, is almost 
to receive injury from a confirmed kicker; and a timid man is never safe. 


s, and perhaps all kinds of horses, discover timidity very quickly ; those 


e so inclined soon take advantage of the discovery. 
hey whisk the tail, present the quarters, and hang the leg a moment 


Many kickers give 


fore they throw it out. Others have more cunning, and give no notice. They 


when they turn suddenly round and strike out, 


ther with one foot or with both. Some strike only as the man is leaving the 


vali 


with his back to the horse ; some are slow, and some so quick that the mo- 


tion is never seen till the blow is struck. Some strike with the fore-feet, but 
these are easily avoided when the vice is known. 


limid grooms are always too close, or too far away from a kicker. 


When 


eman must come within reach of the heels, he should stand as close to them 


t lifferent. 
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s possible. A blow thus becomes a push, seldom injurious. 


No. XI. 


STALL FOR A KICKER. 

















"hen the horse is a ferocious kicker, so malicious and determined that it is 


zardous to approach him even with a rod—which in such a case, however, 
irritates than intimidates—he must be placed out of the way in a remote 


partitions of which should be high and long. 


A long rope must be at- 


the head, nearly the same as for a fierce biter ; but this, instead of 


e horse 


's head up to a ring at top of the stall, draws him backward so 
head can be seized before entering the stall. 
orward with his hand on the head, he is safe from the heels. 


As long as the man 
This 


tached at the stal!-head ; it is supported in front by a ring placed in 


's top, and about three feet from the head-post. 


In some cases, 


a the partition is requisite, through which the horse is fed and 
i the door is large enough to admit a man, and the horse not a 
s a kicker, it renders a side-line unnecessary. 


rue GIRTHS. 


Some horses are difficult to saddle. 
tightened, or as the man is in the act of tightening them, the horse 
son his knees as if he were shot. 
This is a rare occurrence. 
understand it in that light. 


When the 


Sometimes he rears up and 
It is generally termed a vice, but it 
The horse sometimes cuts his knees to 


the violence with which he falls, and [ should think he would not 


€ could help it. 


‘igat girth should produce it, cannot be told. 


I am inclined to believe that the fall is involuntary, 


In one horse that often, 


vays threw himself down when the girths were tightened, I thought I 
ver something like a broken rib, yet it was doubtful; I could not be 


‘er be the cause, the horse should stand deep in litter when he is sad- 
sirths should be tightened by degrees. Let him stand a few minutes 
‘ale is on before the girths are full drawn, and never make them 


Y tight. 
© are ¢ 
] yt} ‘Ee. 


i similar trifles, can 
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ne or two other stable vices so unimportant, that I think they de- 
Refusing the crupper and shying the bridle are among them. 


hardly be called vice. They require a little tact, 


*, Ut no particular mode of treatment. 
eH avits and Vices connected with Work, I had written a section of some 
he press of other matter compels me to exclude this, which belongs 


“emanship more than to Stable Economy. 


FOURTH CHAPTER. 





WARMTH. 


‘mention them. They have been blamed for producing debility, inflamed 


: tS, uiseased eyes, chronic 
“r evils, direct or indirect ; 
! number, for preventing them. 


laf 
Aad 


“g from the same source, 


cough, and recent cough, distemper, and some 
and a cool stable has been recommended, times 
I have elsewhere stated, that a hot stable 


“stable have always been confounded one with another, as if they were 
* Mr. Youatt is the only exception that I know of. He seems to 
4 heated and an impare atmosphere as two. His distinction is not, in- 
» Yery broadly marked, yet it can be traced. It is not wonderful that it 
ave been overlooked by others. Heat and impurity, almost uniformly 


must as uniformly co-exist and operate in combi- 
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; : er . There is 
}seme difficulty in ascertaining precisely what they are. Some experiments 
to arrive at accurate conclusions. We have ample 


opportunity of examining hot stables, and of observing the health i 
their occupants. But these hot stables rarely have a Bm. cimhe The 


air as I have elsewhere observed, is never perfectly pure in any occupied stable ; 


but by pure I here mean comparatively pure, quite wholesome, yet not quit 
free from extraneous matters. An atmoaphere of untainted male peviy be 


obtained in the peigererbaet of breathing animals, and it appears quite certain 
that it may suffer det to a certain extent, without producing any evil. 

€ only mode of learning the effects of a hot atmosphere, would be to place a 
numberof horses in an-apartment heated by fire or steam, and so well ventilated 
that emanations from the lungs, the skin, and the evacuations, would escape be- 
fore they had time to operate in combination with the heat. The keen advo- 
cates for hot stables might try the experiment for a few weeks or months, and 
such &n experiment would tell us at once what heat will, and what heat will not 
do. So far as I have been able to observe, by close attention toa great number 
of horses confined in all kinds of stables, it would appear that 

The Effects of Hot Stabling are only three in number. The first is a fine, 
short, glossy coat ; the second, a strong disposition to accumulate flesh; and the 
third is an extreme susceptibility to the influence of cold. These are the per- 
manent effects. Those produced by sudden removal from a cold to a warm 
stable are somewhat different. For the first week the horse looks as if he were 
a little fevered. He does not feed well, but drinks much. Sometimes he is 
dull and sometimes restless, fidgety. If somewhat lusty, or if he eat and drink 
tolerably well, he often sweats in the stable, particularly about the flanks, the 
groin and quarters. In a few days he seems to become accustomed to the high 
temperature. His coat lies smoothly ; it glitters as if it were anointed ; the 
horse recovers his appetite and rapidly takes on flesh. 

The short glossy coat is not in this country any evil. The accumulation of 
flesh is not always desirable, but the stables are never cooled for the purpose of 
preventing it. The third effect, that is, the intolerance of exposure to cold, 
produced by hot stabling, is a serious evil. If all the diseases, mostly of a dan- 
gerous character, which are ascribed to sudden exposure in a cold atinosphere, 
really have such an origin, a hot stable can hardly be more destructive than a 
foul one. It is universally acknowledged, that sudden exposure to cold, that is, 
rapid abstraction of heat, is dangerous, but whether it have all the power which 
some attribute to it may be doubted. That cold often does mischief cannot be 
denied, and that the hot stabled horse is in greatest danger is, I think, as unques- 
tionable. The least exposure makes him shiver, and every body knows that this 
shivering is very often followed by a deadly inflammation. 

I do not say that hot stables will produce no other effect. I speak only from 
my own observation, and of a stable without apparent impurity. When the air 
is tolerably pure, the heat cannot rise toa great height, unless it be produced by 
artificial means. I have never seen a stable heated by fire, and cannot say what 
would be the result of excessive heat. Diseased liver, debility, a broken con- 
stitution, are said tobe the consequences of long residence in a hot climate, but 
whether a horse’s work and temperance save him from these, or whether an ele- 
vated temperature alone will produce them in him, I do not know. There is 
little analogy between a horse living in a hot stable and an European living in a 
hot climate. Other circumstances ‘iffer so much that nothing could be learned 
by contrasting them. 

Warm Srasces.—There is a difference between a hot and a warm stable. In 
the latter, a thermometer generally ranges from 60 to 65, in the former it is 
often 10 or 15, sometimes 20 degrees higher. I allude to the winter tempera- 
ture. During summer the stable is sometimes warmer and sometimes cvoler 
than the external air. The difference depends much upon the quantity of vapor 
which rises from the ground in and about the stable, upon the strength of the 
wind, and its course through the stable. 

It does not appear that warm stables have been censured. The outcry has 
always been against those that are hot, or “hot and foul.” The few who have 
attempted to defend the ordinary stable practices on this subject, do not offer 
any refutation of what is said against hot stables; and in argument they speak 
of warm stables, without, however, stating that they do not mean hot stables. 
The arguments are such as usually come from stablemen. 

“We must recollect,” says Nimrod, ‘that the horse is originally a native of 
a warm country, and we need go no farther than the Seotch highlands or Welsh 
mountains to prove that he degenerates in a cold one.” In reply to this it may 
be urged that it matters nothing where the horse originally came from. Indi- 
viduals suffer by transportation to colder regions, but a race is soon and perfect- 
ly accustomed to the country in which he 1s reared. So far as temperature is 
concerned, the horse may now be regarded as a native. The diminutive size of 
mountain horses, and their peculiar mm should not be attributed entirely to the 
influence of cold, for there can be no doubt but the infertile nature of the soil 
has more influence upon size and form than cold is known to have. 

It is also said by the same author, that ‘‘as the body is regularly renewed and 
replenished, whatever promotes that renovation, which warmth, by increasing 
the circulation, must do, it is in this case beneficial.’ If it bé meant that the 
same quantity of food does more good in a warm than in a cold stable, this is 
perfectly true. ‘ They,” Nimrod observes in continuation, “they who attend 
to such matters will find, that the constitution and habit of a horse undergo a 
change, when kept forsome time in a warm stable, favorable to the work he has 
to perform, as a hunter in the stable of a hard rider.” This is the best argu- 
ment of all. If it be true that horses attain a greaterdegree of vigor ina warm 
than in a cold stable, no other reason can be wanted for preferring the one to the 
other. If so much can be proved it is enough, and farther discussion is frivolous, 
for this is all we want to know. The truth is, there is hardly any other fact in 
stable economy more completely established. Every experienced stableman 
knows, that all kinds of horses thrive better in a stable that is comfortably warm 
than in one that is sensibly cold. 

The Utility of Heat in the animal economy, is not very obvious. It is proba- 
ble that a particular quantity is an essential element in the various chemical. like 
processes which occur in every part of the body. It is certain that a number of 
these processes can be checked by withdrawing a large portion of the natural 
heat. ‘The secretions of the skin, for example, can be almost instantly sup- 
pressed by rapidly lowering its temperature, and they remain suspended until 
the necessary quantity of heat be supplied, either from without or within. 
Living animals have the power of producing an abundant supply of heat, over 
and above the quantity required for carrying on the vital functions. Even when 
robbed of a great deal by a very cold atmosphere, the system can make a success- 
ful effort to maintain its temperature ; but this power, though great, has limits ; 
it is weakest in horses that are least exposed to cold; but when exercised for a 
long time, frequently, or in a high degree, it is at considerable expenditure. 

A Coup Sraste soon takes the flesh off a horse’s bones ; his coat grows long 
and shaggy ; he drinks less water and consumes more food than in a warmer sta- 
ble. He may be strong, hardy, and capable of withstanding cold wet weather. 
He is not,.I think, so active and full of spirit as a warm-stabled horse ; but, per- 
haps, this is the case only when the cold is in such degree as to keep the horse 
lean ; he may be fit for the racking work of a hunter or racer, but he rarely 
looks as if he were. Except where the management is very good, horses in 
cold stables are seldom free from catarrh ; there are always some of them cough- 
ing, or discharging fromthe nose. This isthe case more particularly where the 
horses are much heated by their work. 

Ic is pretty well known that the domestic animals of this country fatten very 
slowly, or not at all, when they are much exposed to cold, and that milk-cows 
are most productive in warm byres; itis equally well known that temporary ex- 
posure to cold sharpens the appetite. Other facts might be cited, but these, [ 
think, are sufficient to show that the formation of heat is an expensive process. 
To maintain the healthy temperature of the body in a cold atmosphere, the sys- 
tem must furnish an additional supply of heat, a greater quantity than would be 
consumed ina warm atmosphere. ‘To meet the extra expenditure, there must 
be an extra supply of nourishment. If the food be denied, the animal must be- 
come lean. It is not supposed that a portion of the food, or that particles of the 
body, are actually converted into the matter of heat. All that can be affirmed 
with certainty is, that to make much heat, the horse must either have much food 
or little work, otherwise he cannot maintain his condition; it would indeed be 
wonderful if the formation of heat cost nothing. Like other living processes, 
it requires a certain quantity of blood, and there are only two sources from which 
the supply can be furnished. If the food be deficient, or equal only to the ex- 

nditure in work, that which is required for making heat must be furnished by 
the body. When the work is very severe, it demands all the energies of the 
system to maintain the horse in condition for it; he cannot afford the expense of 
producing much heat: he must be warmly housed, otherwise the nutriment 
which should go to the formation of vigor, must be expended in the formation 
of heat. It is the general opinion among physiologists, that the matter of heat 
enters the system by the lungs; I am not saying any thing either for or against 
the doctrine. Wherever the heat enters, it seems certain that its evolution on 
the surface is a vital and expensive process. s 

A cold stable produces a rough coat in all horses ; it produces emaciation only 
when the work is full, constant, as much as the horse can possibly perform ; it 
produces catarrhs; the horses catch cold. This last mentioned evil is not ob- 
servable, however, when the work is not exciting; and among fast-workers, I 
believe, much may be done to prevent it. When a horse comes from work, hot 
and perspiring, he is much refreshed by stan:ling two or three minutes in a cold 
stable or in any other cool place ; but if he stand there till he become quite cool, 








he soon takes a shivering fit, and at night or next morning he has a cough or 







Large stables, stables too lofty, eS spacious, or too 
number of horses, are always cold, Damp walls, 
about the doors outside, are other causes of coldness; stables which 
cold and damp are the worst of all; they are bad for all horses, — 

TEMPERATURE OF THE STABLE.— the stable is 
and not too large for the number of horses, it need never 
steam. These conditions being observed, I know of no case in which 
sary to produce an artificial supply of heat for healthy horses. ‘The heat which 
is constantly passing from the Laags body soon warms the air, and judicious 
ventilation will keep it sufficiently comfortable ; but in no case shouid a high 
heat be purchased by sacrificing ventilation so far as to produce sensible conta- 
mination of the air. It is better either to rere heavier clothing, or to 
heat the stable by fire. In no case should the sta rf so cold as to make the 
horse uncomfortable, or lean, or to make his coat stare. The warmth usually 
recommended, is that in which the thermometer stands at 62 degrees. Perhaps 
there is no horse to whom this temperature is either pernicious or di ble ; 
but there are many who require a warmer stable. ere delicate horses are 
kept a thermometer is a useful instrument ; it should be hung against wood, not 
on the stone wall. A metal scale is better than a wooden one, which is apt to 
cast and to break the tube. The admission of air may be so regulated that the 
thermometer shall range from 60 to 69 degrees ; but the groom, if he have any 
sense, will soon perceive what degree is most congenial to the horses under his 
charge. It is sufficient to keep them comfortable, the coat not staring, the legs 
not cold, and the horses not shivering after water. 

Slow-work horses, and ail those that are much exposed to the weather, and 
especially those that have to stand out of doors, must not have hot stables, yet 
they should be comfortable. 

‘The temperature of stables is generally regulated by opening or shutting the 

windows. On very hot days, it may be proper to sedis cheek water on the 
floor, or about the ground outside the doors. 
Sudden Transitions should be carefully avoided, most especially when the 
temperature of the stable is habitually very low or very high. hether the 
transition from heat to cold, or that from cold to heat, be most pernicious, is still 
a subject of debate. But it is admitted by all that both are injurious. My own 
experience leads me to believe that cold does much more harm to a horse that 
has just been severely heated, than heat ever does to a cold horse. Either tran- 
sition, however, should be effected by slow degrees. To a certain extent the 
horse may be inured to an alteration either way, without suffering any injury, if 
time be allowed for the system to adapt itself to the change. 

When the horse himself is very hot, he may be refreshed by standing about 
three minutes in a cool stable, but he must not stand there till he begin to shiver. 
Neither must a hot horse be put in a hot stable, especially if he have been much 
exhausted by his work. It makes him sick, and keeps up the perspiration, and 
some faint outright. A very cold horse should not be put in a very hot stable. 
If he be wet there is little danger, but if dry he becomes restless and somewhat 
feverish, and in this state he remains till he begins to perspire. 
C.Loruinc.—When it is desirable to keep the horse warm without endanger- 
ing the purity of the air, he may be clothed. Coarse slow-working horses require 
clothing only when sick. A fine coat is not much wanted in these animals; yet 
if they have to stand in cold stables, and especially when the stables are not fully 
eccupied, even these would be none the worse for a cover during some of the 
sharp winter weather. In the hunting and racing stables, clothes are used nearly 
all tue year round, and they should be so wherever it is important to make the 
coat lie smoothly. The stable may be more completely ventilated when the 
heat of the horse’s body is retained by appropriate clothing. Stage-coach and 
post-horses are not usually clothed, but a few covers are always kept for the sick 
and the delicate. The cavalry horses are never clothed. 

Clothes are of different Kinds.—There are one suit for winter and another 
for summer ; besides extra-heavy clothing, used in hunting and racing-stables 
for sweating the horses. The last are termed sweaters, and consist of one or 
more sheets of blanket-like stuff. Sometimes when copious sweating is neces- 
sary, a single blanket is put on and covered by several old or half-worn quarter- 
peces. These require to be frequently washed. That which lies in contact 
with the skin is apt to become hard and dirty. Unless it be soft and clean it 
galls the horse, and refuses the perspiration. "When soaked in sweat it should 
be rinsed in cold water before being dried. When two hoods are put on, the 
outermost alone should have ear-pieces. That below it requires only ear-holes. 
A full Winter-suit is composed of a hood, which envelopes the head and 
neck, a breast-piece for the bosom, and a quarter-piece for the body. This 
is sometimes termed a kersey-suit. It is made of a stuff so called, and is edged 
with worsted-tape. A woollen rug is often employed as an addition to the ordi- 
nary suit, for very cold weather. Hoods are not much used except in hunting 
and racing-stables ; they are useful, however, at times for sick horses, for sweat- 
ing, and for exercise under physic, or in severe weather. ‘The clothing in most 
general use for winter is merely a horse-blanket, or rug, of sufficient size to 
cover all the body. The girth which secures the clothing is termed a roller, or 
surcingle. It should be broad, that it may be tight without producing uneasi- 
ness, and padded, that it may not lie upon the spine. When the horse is narrow- 
loined, a breast-strap made of web is necessary to keep the cloth and girth from 
slipping back. 

The summer-clothing is composed of white or stripped cloth, linen, or calico. 
It consists of a single sheet of small dimensions: It is almost entirely an orna- 
mental covering, but it ts useful to keep off flies and dust, and to prevent the 
hair from staring. 

Weather-Clothing.—When horses go to exercise, they usually go out in the 
stable-clothing, to which a hood and a blanket, or quarter-piece, may be added, 
if the weather demand them. But many require some defence while perform- 
ing their work. This is particularly the case with carriage-horses that have to 
stand for two or three hours exposed to the night air. A small quarter-piece, 
made of Mackintosh’s water-proof cloth, is getting into fise. It is thrown over 
the harness, to which itis attached ; it keeps the horses dry without heating them. 
Heavier clothing would be desirable when the horses are standing, but it would 
make them sweat profusely, even at a slow pace, and is therefore objectionable. 
A good driver will endeavor to keep his horses in motion. At night, when a 
crowd renders motion impracticable, he might be, and often is, provided with a 
pair of rugs, which can be thrown over the horses till they be ready to start. 
Long standing in the cold, however, always benumbs a horse’s legs, and should 
be avoided as muchas possible, by occasional or constant motion. During wet 
weather, a piece of oil-cloth is sometimes worn across the loins of cart-horses ; 
it keeps the rain off parts that have little motion and no natural defence. Some 
also use a neck-piece. The owners of horses employed in street-coaches, are 
becoming more careful than they were wont. They generally have some sort of 
covering for the horses when standing in the weather. Water-proof sheets, of 
different sizes, to cover one, or a pair of horses, are in use to protect them from 
rain. This stuff, however, is apt to make them perspire very much, when they 
are the least heated. Stage-coach horses usually have a light quarter-piece put 
un with the harmmess, and withdrawn when the coach is ready to start. 

Tearing off the Clothes.—Some horses destroy a great many clothes. They 
endeavor to pull them off, and tear them all to pieces. There are only three 
modes of preventing this trick ; the hinder portion, or the whole of the quarter- 
piece, may be made of hair-cloth, lined by a softer material to lie next the skin. 
Few horses like to touch this harsh substance with their teeth and lips; but 
some will not rest till they manage to tear it off. - A staff of wood is sometimes 
used ; one extremity is attached to the collar, the other to the surcingle. This 
prevents the horse from turning his head round to get at the clothing, but it 
also prevents him from lying down. The other mode is to tie the horse’s head 
to the hay-rack ; of course he must be liberated when he is to lie down or to feed. 

In some stables the clothing is removed every night. The clothes last a great 
deal longer, but the practice of removing them at night is advisable only when 
the clothing is light, or when the stables are warmer at night than in the day- 
time, which is generally the case. 

Application and Care of the Clothes.—In putting on the hood, care must be 
taken that the ears are fairly inserted, the eyes clear, and the strings sufficiently 
tight to keep the hood in its place without galling the skin. ‘The breast-piece 
must not be drawn up so much as to press upon the wind-pipe when the horse’s 
head is directed to the ground. The quarter-piece should be thrown well for- - 
ward and subsequently adjusted by drawing it back, so as to lay the hairs, not to 
raise them, by pulling the cloth forward or sideways. The surcingle is to a 
placed on the middle of the back, and the pad fairly adjusted. Both the ae ° 
and the breast-band are to be just tight enough to keep the clothing © P oath 
Sweating-clothes are to be closely and generally applied, but must ~o Saal 1 
so far upon the horse’s legs as to encumber his action. The ee an ia. 
the breast-piece are to be quite slack. The saddle alone keeps them from # 
ing backward. ; fter dressing the 

All the clothing is to be shook and dried every morning aD b , ime A 
horse. The loose hair and dust can be removed by beating and rushing. 

; : hair; that which is packed 
small birch broom is convenient fur taking off loose hair; : Oe . 
> anode When soiled by urine, the clothing 
and woven into the cloth does no harm. 

: : dwater. The summer clothing 
must be wholly or partially washed «vith soap an che: dnazeesh of Wit- 
is to be repaired, washed, dried, and laid carefully ory f 2 ere inte 
ter. Now and then it may be examined, and aired. @ wees ’ 


are 


prope tly constructed 
heated by fire or 


it is neces- 





out of use, are to be kept perfectly dry; they should be examined every month, 
brushed, and aired in the sun. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
hvovers, Gp. ~~ Kaluptte Cowes, 3.6 Fal Mectng 2 Fett Bac” 
Baimore, Md.- - - K Course, J. C. Fall Mecting, 24 Tuosday 13th Oct. 


svILLE, Ky. - - Oakland Course, J. C.F ’ ; - 
se revein. Ke ee Beechiand Course, J. C- Fall aug ig bs a Anny 
New Orveans, La. - Metarie Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, tT yey *e Dec. 
¥ .- ‘Eclipse Course, J. C- D Fuccisy, sth Aug. 
Sat SULPHUR SPRINGS, ib maces, wv. - a Sth July. 


—— rs t a Eagle Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, the week succeeding Camden. 
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STORMING OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 


heavily, a thick fog hid every object, and the 

pode plo atil sight o'clock. From that hour a constant 
the besieged until eleven, when Ro- 
nings 











The morning of 
bosiogers ballrisisiles was poured upon 
eav 
ome Se getting out throu the trenches, passed through the e 
in the sea-wall, and was launched y against the breaches. Am 
of the column was still waneng on the strand, about thirty yards el ip 
liant angle of the horn-work, twelve men, commanded by a sergeant, w yes e- 
roic death has not sufficed to preserve his name, running violently forward, <0 
upon the covered way, with intent to cut the sausage of the enemy's mines. *he 
rench, startled by the sudden assault, fired the train prematurely, and though 
the serjeant and his brave followers were all destroyed, and the high sea-wall was 
thrown with a dreadful crash upon the head of the advancing column, no more 
than forty men were crushed by the ruins, and the rush of the troops was scarcely 
checked. The forlorn hope had already Yaga beyond the play of the mine, 
and now speeded along the strand, amidst a shower of grape and shells, the 
leader, Lieutenant Macguire, of the 4th regiment, conspicuous from his long 
white plume, his fine figure, and his swiftness, bounded far ahead of his men in 
all the pride of youthful strength and courage, but at the foot of the great 
breach he fell dead, and the stormers went sweeping like a dark ral 2s over 
his body ; many died, however, with him, and the trickling of wounded men 
to the rear was incessant. ; ; 

This time there was a broad strand left by the retreating tide, and the sun had 
dried the rocks, yet they disturbed the order and closeness of the formation ; the 
distance to the main breach was still nearly two hundred yards, and the French, 
seeing the first mass of assailants pass the horn-work regardless of its broken 
bastion, immediately abandoned the front, and crowding on the river face of that 
work, poured their musketry into the flank of the sccond column as it rushed 
along a few yards below them ; but the soldiers still ranning forward towards the 
breach, returned this fire without slackening their speed. The batteries of the 
Monte Orgullo and the St Elmo now sent their showers of shot and shells, the 
two pieces on the cavalier swept the face of the breach in the bastion of St. 
John, and the four-pounder in the horn-work being suddenly mounted on the bro- 
ken bastion, poured grape-shot into their rear. 

Thus scourged with fire from all sides, the stormers, theit array broken alike 
by the shot and by the rocks they passed over, reached their destinations, and the 
head of the first column'Zained the top of the great breach ; but the unexpected 
gulf below could only be passed at a few places where meagre parcels of the 
burned houses were still attached to the rampart, and the deadly clatter of the 
French musquets from the loop-holed wall beyond soon strewed the narrow crest 
of the ruins with dead. In vain the following multitude covered the ascent 
seeking an entrance at every part; to advance was impossible, and the mass 
of assailants, slowly sinking downwards, remained stubborn and immoveable on 
the lower part of the breach. Here they were covered from the musquetry 
in front, but from several isolated points, especially the tower of Las Hornos, 
under which the great mine was placed, the F'rench still smote them with small 
arms, and the artillery from the Monte Orgullo poured shells and grape without 
intermission. ’ 

Such was the state of affairs at the great breach, and at the half bastion of 
St. John it was even worse. The access to the top of the high curtain being 
quite practicable, the efforts to force a way were more persevering and constant, 
and the slaughter was in proportion; for the traverse on the flank, cutting it 
off from the cavelier, was defended by French grenadiers who would not yield ; 
the two pieces on the cavelier itself swept along the front face of the open- 
ing, and the four-pounder and the musquetry from the horn-work, swept in 
like manner along the river face. Inthe midst of this destruction some sap- 
pers and a working party attached to the assaulting columns endeavoret to form 
alodgment, but no artificial materials had been provided, and most of the la- 
borers were killed before they could raise the loose rocky fragments into a 
cover. 

During this time the besiegers’ artillery kept up a constant counter-fire which 
killed many of the French, and the reserve brigades of the fifth division were 
pushed on by degrees to feed the attack until the left wing of the ninth 
regiment only remained in the trenches. The volunteers also who had been 
with difficulty restrained in the trenches, “calling out to know why they had 
been brougut there if they were not to lead the assault,” these men, whose 
presence had given such offence to general Leith that he would have kept 
them altogether from the assault, being now let loose, went like a whirlwind to 
the breaches, and again the crowded masses swarmed up the face of the ruins, 
but reaching the crest line they came down like a falling wall; crowd after 
crowd were seen to mount, to totter, and to sink, the deadly French fire was 
urabated, the smoke floated away, and the crest of the breach bore no living 
man. 

Sir Thomas Graham, standing on the nearest of the Chofre batteries, beheld 
this frightful destruction with a stern resolution to win at any cost; and he 
was a man to have put himself at the head of the last company, and died 
sword in hand upon the breach rather than sustain a second defeat, but nei- 
ther his confidence nor his resources were yet exhausted. He directed an 
attempt to be made on the horn-work, and turned all the Chofre batteries ani 
one on the Isthmus, that is to say, the concentrated fire of fifty heavy pieces 
upon the high curtain. The shot ranged over the heads of the troops who 
now were gathered at the foot ef the breach, and the stream of missiles thus 
poured along the upper surface of the high curtain broke down the traverses, 
and in its fearful course shattering all things, strewed the rampart with the 
mangled limbs of the defenders. Wher this flight of bullets first swept over 
the heads of the soldiers a cry arose, from some inexperienced people, “ to retire 
because the batteries were firing on the stormers ;”’ but the veterans of the light 
division under Hunt being at that point, were not to be so disturbed, and in the 
very heat and fury of the cannonade effected a solid lodgment in some ruins of 
houses actually within the rampart on the right of the great beach. 

For half an hour this horrid tempest smote upon the works and the houses 
behind, and then suddenly ceasing the small clatter of the French musquets 
shewed that the assailants were again in activity; and at the same time the 
thirteenth Portuguese regiment led by Major Snodgrass and followed by a de- 
tachment of the twenty-fourth under Colonel Macbean entered the river from 
the Chofres. The ford was deep, the water rose above the waist, and when the 
soldiers reached the middle of the stream which was two hundred yards wide, 
a heavy gun struck on the head of the column with a shower of grape; the 
havoc was fearful but the survivors closed and moved on. A second discharge 
from the same piece tore the ranks from front to rear, still the regiment moved 
on, and amidst a confused fire of musquetry from the ramparts, and of artillery 
from St. Elmo, from the castle, and from the Mirador, landed on the left bank 
and rushed against the third breach. Macbean’s men who had followed with 
equal bravery then reinforced the great breach, about eighty yards to the left of 
the other although the line of 1uins seemed to aa the whole way. The 
fighting now became fierce and obstinate again at all the breaches, but the 
French musquetry still rolled with deadly effect, the heaps of slain increased, 
and once more the great mass of stormers sunk to the foot of the ruins unable 
to win ; the living sheltered themselves as they could, but the dead and wound- 
ed lay so thickly that hardly could it be judged whether the hurt or unhurt were 
most numerous. 

Picky ig evident that the assault must fail unless some accident inter- 
=a eg the tide was rising, the reserves all engaged and no greater effort 
verge of ——s a whose courage had been already pushed to the 
barrels, live shells, and combustible on eatieennern = — = =, 
behind the traverses for their 4 materials which the Frenc accumulate 
r their defence, caught fire, a bright consuming flame 
wrapped the whole of the high curtain, a Soa tol Anil ostsilentones 
heard, hundreds of the F 4 in, a succession of loud explosions were 
. Tench grenadiers were destroyed, the rest were thrown 
into confusion, and while the ramparts were still invol — : : 
of smoke the British soldiers broke in at the fi peace ay ran 
, . rst traverse. The defenders be- 


ielded for a moment, yet soon rallied, and 


numbers increased every moment, could not 
be stemmed. The French colors on the cavelier were fea away by lieutenant 


Gethin of the eleventh regiment. The horn 
. -work and th 
oe rege, and the loop-holed wall behind the great Asad apni a 
mee on light yin —— who had donke established themselves in 
n the French left, immediately penetrated to th 
of ~ gees! yest ey Portuguese at the small bennals, ee po Bri 
ieee wandered to that point seeking for an entrance, burst in on 
Five hours the dreadful battle had lasted at 
_drea the walls, and now the” 
wtp ag, pouring into the town. The undaunted governor still ‘Aone 
“* Victory for a short time with the aid of his barricades, but several hundreds 
, his garrison was so re- 
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town from the Monte Orgullo was difficult. Many of his troops flying from 

horn-work along the harbor flank of the town broke through a body of the 

British who had reached the vicinity of the fortified convent of Santa Teresa 

before them, and this post was the only one retained by the French in the 
* * * * * 

Three generals, Leith, Oswald, and Robinson, had been hurt in the trenches, 
Sir Richard Fletcher, the chief engineer, a brave man who had served his coun- 
try honorably was killed, and colonel Burgoyne, the next in command of that 
arm, was wounded. 

The carn at the breaches was appalling. The volunteers, although 
brought late into the action, had nearly half their number struck down, most 
of the regiments of the fifth division suffered in the same proportion, andthe 
whole loss since the renewal of the siege exceeded two thousand five hundred 
men and officers. Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 
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Mionedy on the lamented decease of James Morison, the Hygeist. 
For ever freed from sublunary ills, 
Farewell, a long farewell, thou man of Pills ! 
No more thy healing system to pursue 
With bolus number one and number two ; 
No more with sickness and disease to grapple, 
With aloes and gamboge and bitter apple ; 
No more with marvellous Hygeian power 
The inner man to strengthen and to scour ; 
Oh, let thy college high be hung in black, 
And nations mourn thy loss, illustrious quack ! 
What, could not all thy matchless science save 
Thy glorious genius from the greedy grave ! 
Could not those pills of magic power restore 
Thyself to manhood and to youth once more, 
Successfully with sickness warfare wage, 
And brave the advances of disease and age? 
Say can it be, great publisher of puff, 
That of your pills you did’nt take enough ? 
Or was it your’s ingratitude to find, 
Por all the good you heap’d upon mankind ; 
And of vile slander and base envy sick, 
To swear in wrath that you would cut your stick, 
For your departure leaving men to weep, 
And die for lack of pills like rotten sheep. 
Who shall supply thy place now thou art gone, 
Thou health preserver, mighty Morison ‘ 
And what for thy sad exit can console us, 
Gem of gamboge, and emperor of bolus? 
What mortal now exists witli half thy knowledge, 
‘To wield the sceptre of the Hygeian college ; 
To tell each patient with enlighianed tact 
What dose to gulp and how that dose will act, 
And point a process with [mre sure, 
Dropsy, consumption, and the gout, to cure ; 
To ease the cramp, remove the torturing stitch, 
Cleanse the foul scurvy and control the itch ; 
Cool the parch’d fever, panting still with thirst, 
And floor the tic, of mortal pangs the worst. 
Who shall succeed thee, now thy race is run? 
Alas, replies a weeping world, not one! ! 
But tho’ departed from this earthly stage, 
‘Thy name shall live to many a distant age ; 
And while thy praise fame’s records shall adorn, 
Thousands shall bless the day that thou wert born, 
And long proclaim in what superior style, 
You cleared obstructions and abolished bile ; 
Reliev’d the system from tormenting pains, 
And made the blood flow healthy in the veins. 
But thou hast vanished like a tale that’s told, 
To join the throng of spectre quacks of old; 
Men, who once flourished in their day like thee, 
Brodum and Boerhaave, Bossy, Long, and Bree ; 
Philanthropists who, as their gains increas’d, 
Laughed at the boobies and the flats they fleec'd ; 
Nor car’d a fig while they could line their purse, 
Whether their dupes gut better or grew worse ; 
And, if cleaned out, could see without remorse, 
Those wretched dupes by quackery sent to dorse. 
Peace to their memory ! laid upon their shelves, 
They who sav'd others could'nt save themselves ; 
And you who vaunted your Hygeian power, 
Could not prolong your life a single hour ; 
Nor would the dart which king and peasant kills, 
Be warded off by vegetable pills ; 
Nor save you, be fhe the period came for cruaks, 
From dropping off your perch like other folks! 

Bell’s Life in London. 





Fair Day among the Bas Bretons at Collinee. 
With their immense black hats, their long streaming hair, and quaint square- 
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prietors, and the quantity consumed must have beén prodi 
the more expensive luxuries of bottled beer, café noir, de houses 


spared. Both within and without, as more and more by de > Were not 
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were patrolling the village continually ; but, though the most ve 

and most energetic selling were abundant, no tle were an ~~ 

ing parties, in every instance that I witnessed, confining their warfare steer — 
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CENTREVILLE TROTTING COURSE ios 
Tisr more o make tlt: ‘o'coe on Sawer ot hugs and re hses £2 
a ‘0 : n 
pane Sept. on the Ist of Aug., and the horses to be named 
1. Free for all trotting horses, Two mile heats in harness, sub. $300 
2. Free for all trotting horses, Two mile heats under the Seamer ock cases b 
. won a purse of. Mt, 
sub. $200 each, h. ft. & P over $100, Two mile heats under the Saddle, 
4. For horses never having won a purse ov i 
$200 each, a a g P ‘er $100, Two mile heats in harness, sys, 
5. For horses never having won a purse or stake, Tw in w 
250ibs., sub. $100 each, np . FE wovmile heats in wagons weighing 
or horses never ha won 2 purse over $100, Two mile in wag . 
ing satis. sub. $100 cach, h. ft. $100, heats in wagons Weigh. 
. For horses never having trotted for match, purse er stake, T 
the saddle, sub. $50 each, h. ft. ve pA wo mile heats under 
. For horses never having trotted for match, purse or stake, T ile 
ness, ey each, h. ft. F Bp we mile heats ia har. 
9. For horses never having won a purse over $50, Two mile heats i 
$100 each, h.ft. ae Ey “ mane Sm heaneee, oa, 
10. For pacing horses (Oneida excepted) Mile heats, best 3 in 5, und 
dle, sub. $50 each, h. ft. ad ‘ wnder the sa. 
11. For pacing horses (Oneida Chief excepted), Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness su! 
$50 each, h. ft. . 2 1 SU, 
12. For trotting horses never having won purse, match or stake, Two mile he 
the saddie, sub. $100each, h.ft. | ' © heats under 
13. For trotting horses hever ng won purse, match or stake, Two mi! : 
harness, sub. $100 each, h. ft. , : He heats in 
The entries to close at 9P. M. en the day above named at Parmlee’s Bowery Cottage 
addressed to the ‘“‘ Secretary of the Centreville Trotting Association.” A)! stakes 
ted for to be governed by the rales of the Association.” Cy M3) 


_. PASSENGER FOR SALE. oe 
\ ITH a view to a division of this valuable and distinguished racer, three-fourths ,¢ 
him, including the control, will be sold to the highest bidder for cash, or approved 
paper, at 60 or 90 days, on the 15th inst. It is needless to assure the public that Passey. 
ger is entirely sound and free from lameness, having recovered from a slight sp)int on 
the right fore-leg, that disabled him at Trenton during the races there last month. | cay 
safely assert, from a private trial given him at Camden Jast month of Two mile hea 
that he can beat any horse in the country at that distance, having made what was pry. 
nounced by competent judges an extraordinary run. I also believe him a horse of yp. 
questionable game for any distance. His health and condition are believed to be uney. 
ceptionable. Ile is to be sold entirely for a division, there being some disagreemey; 
among his owners as to his future training, &c. JNO. S. CORBIN. 
July Ist, 1840. 
P.S. It will be recollected that Passenger made the best two mile heat in his race » 
Trenton last Fall, and that a 3d heat, that has been made by any horse of the time— 
viz. 3:44. Qyll} 


POINTER DOG FOR SALE. oo 
SUPERIOR POINTER, well broke, staunch, and fetches well. For further par). 
culars enquire of J. T. BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. Y. Cjyll-tfy 


SWEEPSTAKES, WASHINGTON, D. C. _ 
er following Stakes are now open to come off over the Washington Course, at the 
Fall Meeting of 1840. 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats. Thiree o¢ 
more tomake arace. To close Sept. Ist, 1840. 

No.2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. Three or more |p 
makearace. To close Sept. Ist. This Stake is confined to nags bred or owned in May 
land or the District of Columbia at this time. 

Gentlemen wishing to make entries to either of the above stakes are requested to a4. 
dress the Proprietor, af Washington City. 

WM. HOLMEAD, Proprietor. 


{je 27-tSeptl) 
IMPORTED MALTESE JENNY FOR SALE. 
MALTESE JENNY, imported, 7 or 8 years old, measures under astandard 14 hands 
high, full measure: her ear is 13+ inches long; will be sold low. 
Applicaton to be made, if by letter postpaid to GEO. W. MILLER, 446 Broadway, New 
York Tattersalls. [je 27-4t) 
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LONGWAIST FOR SALE, PRICE $4000. 
, eee was bred by Messrs.Camp & Turner, near Huntsville, Alabama, in 
1828, and was got by Sir Archy, his dam was got by old Pacolet, gd. by Alpheus, ¢, 
g. ds Camilla, by Imp. Dare-devil. : 
Alpheus was got by Imp. Jonah, his dam by Old Celer. For further par'iculars see 
Turf Register. Longwaist is a rich chesnut, with a small star, and one hind foot while 
up to the pastern joint, stands 15 hands 3 ins. high, with plenty of length, bone and mus- 
cle, and with the exception of the loss of ohe eye, from an accident, without blemish. 
He ran until he was 6 years old, and waS a winner at one and four mile heats. He has 
covered but few good mares, and not more than ten or twelve of his get have been 
trained, yet five have been winners. He is a capital cross for Leviathan, Margrave, and 
Eclipse mares. He was avery game and stout runner. His legs and constitution are 
uncommonly fine. W. J. MINOR. 
Natchez, 24th May, 1840—{je13-8t) 


CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE, N. J. 
Si following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course at the 
Fall Meeting of 1840:— 

No.1. Sweepstakes for Fall Meeting of 1840, for 3 yr. olds that never started, Mile 
oo subscription $100 each, h. ft. Threeor more tomakearace. To name and close 

st Sept. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds that never won a race, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, 
a Three or more to make a race. To name and close Ist Sept. Now two sub- 
scrivers. 

No.3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. Three or 
more to make arace. To close Ist August. 

No.4. Sweepstakes for 3 y1. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three or 
more tomake arace. To close Ist Sept. 

No. 5. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds that never won a race, Two mile heats, sub. $300 
each, $100 ft. Three or moreto make arace. To close Ist Sept. 

No.6. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Three mile heats, subscription $500 each, $200 {t., 
to which the proprietors add $500, provided three start. Three or more to make a race. 








cut coats, they looked more like men belonging to some forgotten century than 
aught that could be living in the present age. ‘l'hey were dressed almost inva- 
riably in cloth of a reddish brown, something between a claret and chocolate co- 
lor. Business of all sorts was going on briskly. Here, a restive little cow, with 
its owner, holding tight a short rope attached to its horns, would push the crowd 
right and left in their progress through the street at a good round trot, the result 
of the cow’s strong desire to run away at a gallop, and her master’s equally strong 
wish to proceed at a sober walk. There a woman was beating a drum, to call 
the attention of the public to a large collection of human teeth, which her hus- 
band, the doctor, professed to have extracted with the utmost skill: an opera- ! 
tion which he was again ready to perform for those who needed it, for the consi- | 
deration of one sous. In another place, an itinerant haberdasher, with his whole 
stock of tapes, bobbins, &c., tied to the end of a long pole, from which they | 
depended in many a tempting festoon and long streamer, held his wares high | 
above the heads of the gaping crowd, whom his eloquence, Autolycus-like, had | 
collected round him; nor did he lower his rod, so that the eager hand of the 

purchaser might reach and select the desired article, and puil it from its moorings 

to the bunch above, till he had fairly secured the customer's sous beforehand. | 
There were plenty of quack doctors offering remedies for every ill that can afllict | 
man or beast, and several venders of crucifixes, rosaries, little waxen saints and 
virgins, and similar trumpery. But what surprised me more than all, by the sin- 
gularity and novelty of the thing, were the operations of the dealers in hair. In 
various parts of the motley crowd there were three or four different purchasers of 
this commodity, who travel the country for the purpose of attending the fair, and 
buying the tresses of the peasant girls. They have particularly fine hair, and ! 
frequently in the greatest abundance. I should have thought that female vanity 
would have effectually prevented such a traflic as this being carried on to any ex- | 
tent. But there seemed to be no difficulty in finding possessors of beautiful 
heads of hair perfectly willing to sell. We saw several girls sheared one after | 
the other like sheep, and as many standing ready for the shears, with their caps ! 
in their hands, and their long hair combed out and hanging down to their waists. 
Some of the operators were men,andsome women. By the side of the dealer 
was placed a large basket, into which every successive crop of hair, tied up into 
a whisp by itself was thrown. No doubt the reason of this indifference to their 
tresses on the part of the fair Bretonnes, is to be found in the invariable “ mode” 
which covers every head, from childhood upwards, with close caps, which en- 
tirely prevent any part of the hair from being seen, and of course as totally con- 
ceal the want of it. But at least, thought I, it is a comfort to find that these 
poor girls possess, and can turn into money, an article which must be worth a 
sum of considerable importance to them. 

I inquired, and learned afterwards the terms upon which a girl submits her 
head to the shears ; and how much does the reader guess is the price thus secu- 
red as a little dowry? The highest value given by these abominable hair-mer- 
chants is twenty sous; and the more usual consieration by far is a gaudy, but 
trumpery cotton handkerchief, worth about twelve or sixteen sous, of which 
these gentry carry about with them a stock for che purpose. The profit thus 
netted by these hair-mongers, during a tour through the country, must be enor- 
mous. As in similar scenes elsewhere, so in Brittany also, as the business of 
the fair grew slack, the fun grew thick; and, as this fun consisted almost en- 
tirely in drinking, the whole village became, as night drew on, one motley scene 
of noise and confusion. Preparations, both for eating and drinking, were by no 
means confined to the houses. Numerous fires, shewing themselves and the 
figures of those around them with most picturesque effect in the rapidly increa- 
sing darkness, might be seen along the sides of the streets, with each its presiding 
deity, in the shape of an old crone, preparing some savory, richly steaming 
dainty. The cooking apparatus was a very simple one; merely a large circular 
iron plate, some twenty inches in diameter, supported over the fire on four legs. 
On diame placed the various tempting morsels—a few sausages, or a scrap of 
bacon, or perhaps, even a choice atom of “ jambon’’—which first seduced the 
passers-by themselves, and then leading, like all temptations yielded to, from 
one to another, served as “‘ shoeing-horns’”’ to draw on a pot of cider. This fa- 
vorite was found at every turn. Innumerable hogsheads, each on the 




















tap in the little cart that brought it, were sold out to the last drop by their pro- | 


To name and close 15th Sept. 

No. 7. Sweepstakes for al] ages, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three or 
more to make arace. To close on the 15th Sept. 

Gentlemen wishing to make nominations will please address 

(iy 4-t 1 & 15 sept) ALLEN & HELLINGS, Proprietors. 


CARRIER PIGEONS WANTED. : 
A VERY liberal price will be paid for a pair of CARRIER PIGEONS. Application (if 
by letter, post paid) to be made at This Office. 
July 4th, 1840. 








SWEEPSTAKES, MARIANNA, FLORIDA. 
ITE following Stake is now open to come off over the Marianna Course, at the next 
Annual! Meeting :— 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. To name and 
close on the 4th day of Aug. next. Now three subscribers, viz.: 
Messrs. Head & Smith. Col. J. J. Pittman. Mr. John R. Fort. 
Tje 27) D. PITTMAN, Proprietor 





Cc. F. M. NOLAND, ; 
OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, wili attend to the collection of claims, and act 
as General Land Agent. 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16] 


FOR SALE - 

La well-known Trotting horse AWFUL. For particulars apply at the New York 
Hippona, 65 and 67 Watt street CODDINGTON & McMANUS. 

New York,December 28, 1839. a 


SETTER PUP FOR SALE. ait 

A REMARKABLY fine Setter Pup, three or four months old, very beautifully marke¢, 

may be procured by application at this office. He is nearly white, with ence 
ears. May ov. 


FINE THREE YEAR OLDS FOR SALE. ; 

i er following fine 3 yr. olds, having had the distemper badly this Spring, which wil 

probably incapacitate them from running, will be disposed o! on very liberal 
terms .— 

The OWN BROTHER TO DOSORIS, by Henry, out of the dam of Goliah, Dosoms, 
Zela, Floranthe, etc. 3 yrs. old; he is a light chesnut, in the highest racing form, about 
15 hands high. ; 

A HALF SISTER TO JOB, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Jemima by Thornton’s Ratter. 
etc. This filly, also 3 yrs. old, 1s a chesnut, about 15 hands high, and very promising. 

New York, May 2, 1840.—[{my2] W. LIVINGSTON. 

«cecilia 


RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. . 

HE well-known race horse, RICHARD OF YORK, a black stallion, six years 0% 
by Star, dam by Shylock, etc. will be sold on liberal terms, on applicationto | 
NCAN F. KENNER & BROTHERS; 

84 Canal st., New Orleans. 

, i CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. —_ 

— is alate imitation of my Tablet Razor Strop, manufactured by a pocket hook 


manufacturer of this city, who hucksters them about the country, stating thal = 
Tablet is manufactured by a man who made mine, which assertion I declare to be '4/** 


—_) 














17th April.—[my2-tf] 





as no workman of mine ever assisted me in making the Tablet, and after having ee? 
twenty years engaged in bringing to perfection an article the has surpassed al! others in 
reputation and celebrity, it isinsupportable to have that character destroyed bya vie!" 
tation; and as I have not any person travelling for me or vending them about the Cre 


try, they can only be obtained from respectable merchants, or at the manufactc!); R 
Broadway. Please to be particular. G. SAUNDERS’ METALLIC TABLET RAZ‘ 
STROP, four sides. a 
Gentlemen are respectfully invited to bring their dull, old razors, and test the supe 
rbority of this article. 
[D> A liberal allowance made to merchants. 


SWEEPSTAKES, HUNTING PARK TROTTING COURSE. aie 

HE following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course **" 
Fall Meeting. + losing 
No. 1. For horses that never trotted for match or purse previous to the time of closifis: 
Subscription $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, in harness. i 
No 2. For horses that never won a purse over $100 previous to the time o! ‘ 
Subscription $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, under the saddle. Josing 
No. 3. For horses that never trotted for match or purse previous to the time of C105!" 
Sub. $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, under the saddle. Josing: 
No.4. For horses that never won a purse over $100 previous to the time of closite 
Sub. $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, in harness. .d two 
The above stakes will close on the 15th July, 1840,and the horses to be ene of 
ee preceding the meeting, of which due notice will be given through the * 5p!" 
e Times. It 
Address tothe Secretary of the Trotting Association, care of J. M. HAMILL, Mery 
House, Philadelphia. . SO 
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FOR SALE 
ILES OF THE“SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.”—Vols. 5,6, 7, 8and 9, are on 52 
at the subscription price. Address M. D., care of this office. 


June 13. 
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jolIN BASCOMBE ei ss Roads, Jeffers a ) stock, at J. c sae See Stud Book. Vo out of Gipsy b A, dropped in , the winner of | 8'V/0& arte s handicappers to t , Tamboff, Sarah, R us (three time » Halston, Fyld 
Versailles, W =, by Bertr on on Co., E . Smith’s Soli No. , Vol. 3, pa y Trumpat 1833, out ,. wo years adv be equal t r » Retriever s, and heb 1€, 
mance wt ve. Kyat $100 Goose by Pa ‘ei bern ssinece dam Dahiia, bred by’ VA RAYADERE eatpapalanianmnciies Socmaane, (a Waxy ..¥->- ‘t “the ata amp ye rawr Dg Fylde, sire of grand many others. He was 
JORDAN, Imported, by —— P colet, at L. Y. Crai of Moses’ d yl.R.H ERE, bied by I . ster by Hero sports g in the races ; 4 ups, and sev y Towne 
ar P ] , by Lang: .. Y. Craig’s s : ses’ dam by G . H. the Duk + y Lord Chest rod. | SP rtsmen to re-i ; and so spl P eral other s, after 
near Plaquemit ; gar, out of “ stable No.4. 'by Gonanna. e of York hesterfield ‘ of the day re-import his si endid was hi races, fre >. 
- LT ne, La., at $70 ber ny ane by Comus, at Michael Sci ; Bustard—her dam Bi THE ee ae py Volo4, by Phantom-—ter Suey ee Je | nom Pere c. 7. meby tins ope em at rl ena that ogg Achy weight to 
JOHN B shy mported, by Cl means chiatre’s ~ ook, Vol equest, b : ARB, bred Be fe. axy,out } He w 8S Close up th iis races, e of the most e Engli 
George’s County, Md , by Chateau Marg stable, N ’ . 4, page 42 » by Election , bred by Mr. Now ’ “ won at 4yrs vl , though “as stal , except the St st successful glish 
— y, Md., at $40 and gaux, dam by W No.5. ABAY COL’ , out of Legacy owell, got by | feld. The Gola Cup Ay are, leat ae ot ge tl > St. Leger, won b stallions 
[EVIATHAN, I . $60, under th y Woful, at Uppe No.6. ACHE OLT. got by G y by Benineb: vy the Castre! tere mites id Cup at New men’s Cup at C ap. ’ y Rowton 
W IATOAN, Ses ted, by N ie care of Fi pper Marlboro’, Pri ng CHESNUT’E y Glaucus gbrough. S$ e| | two miles, 59 subs wton, three mi Chester, 28 : » to 
tin, Tenn., at $150 th y Muley, dam by Wi ielder Suit 10’, Prince No.7. A TR( ILLY, go ,out of La Bayad ee Stud | Ver Stakes at K bs. The Cold C miles, 15 subs. The subscribers ; 
. — ves e season, a y Windle, at C : Somonoc ITTING BROOD. t by Actzeon, o1 yadere, dropped i - the same « at Knutsford, 11 s Cup at Preston . The Tradesmen’ » beating a la 
LUZBOROUGII, Im , and $1 te the gr ol. George Elli Nos. 8 odrom. MARE, (kno itof the Bust in 1837. same day the Pe 4 subs. The Gold Cu three miles en’s Cup at Li Tge 
1] \f, Imported, by Willi © groom. liott’s stabl os. 8,9, and] , (known as tl “9 ard Mare, dr aay He won n ‘ ngwern Stakes old Cup at Holyw aud more, 13 iverpool 
- lickman Lewis, 9 m mt y Williamson’s Di e, Gal- | rougha 0. A SPAN 1e Ritchie M , dropped in 1837 Robi 1any other ra es,seven sub olywell, thr ,»13subs TheR ? 
1s, 9 m. west of Athe itto, dam by Di igh and half-bred col or CHESNUT Mare) with her foal by in Hood, Brunswi ces, and amon 8. , three miles, nine _ 
. [ANGFORD. Imported, by ns, Ala., at $100 y Dick Andre Certificates rolts and fillie HORSES, 4 r foalby | _ Feltis iswick, Zodia g them a Gold C . subs., and 
eye seca 8 ported, by Sta : ,and $1 to ws, at the stab farnishi of pedigree wi s, | and 2 years old, years old , | eniiamen rich bay horse, « c, and others,1] up at 3 
at Penn’s Nec! ry: rch, out o - gm.—limit . able of shing approv will be furni years old, got byS , atid a variety mblance to Lang se, about fi ,12 subs. yrs. old, two mil : 
=ON ARCH I K, | mile and a half send og bes a, of Stic ae 65 mares. Ancaster, Ut ofed endorsed notes. Short got by Somonocodzom. of tho- se ond has ong ee sire) in eet ees three inches high - os, beating 
en bd ’ mported by P eton, N. J s y Ww » 40—fj given 7 seent all respects. : . 1€ same wlut ? te S, size, acti .and bea 
" Woodiand’s Es , by Priam ’ , at $10— anderer {je27-3t] , if required, by pects, and his c e marks, but i ion, and rs a str 
ijand’s Estate, near Colun out of Delphi $15 and $20 , ORN juired, by | _ Felt was id his colts are, in Vi ks, but is a che : appearanc ong re- 
ee olumbia, S.C phine by Whisk or . RNER OF S HARB ! Stavely by got by Langar (si , in Virginia, v snut. He is e, except co] 

’ MERMAN, Imorted, by Jolumbia, S.C., under d Thisker, at Col. W Mark EVENTH A ACK’'S HO tavely by Shuttl gar (sire of Elis, Pilg very superior S a very powerf or; 
S ,: _Inoorted, by Whal Bh tied Bs aden, irection of W ° ade Hampton’ ag rket streets : ND CAR TEL ’ Cade, o 4 < e—Drone—M Sy Pilgrim & and promisi erful horse 
“ near Nashville ialebone faint 4 Vm. A. Stew pton’s { fully inf way ey Philade} PENTER STR = , out of Miss P atchem— , &c.), out of ing as 3 y 

ville, Tenn., at $75, and out of Mermaid by Orville, at L. . Stewart, at $100, | aud orms his fr phia.— Horati STREE Lang Miss Partner—sis Jocasta b of Steam b yr. olds. 

—— teal A SAOORES, GSW. has enti iends and tl oratio Harba SETS, betw igar, re-imp sister to tl y Cornforth’ y Waxy P : 

MONMOUTH ECI = $75, and $1 to the y Orville, at L. P. C entirely repai he Public th ck (late of een Che tan, lately ported on acc 1e dam of M i's Forest xy Pope—Miss 

: ge | CLIPSE, by Eclipse, out of 1 groom. . P. Cheatham’s f tomers. Ilis paired and shat he has t f the Forre snut and | Sor y coverin count of Felt’s hi atchem. er—sister t 

W. W. Bacon, 2} ~s oy Eclipse, out siti he m’s farm, | su : lis rooms are improved it, and is aken this well- st House) respec Sorcerer, and g at 50 sovs.) t’s high char o Young 
oe 1,2} miles from Frankfort of Moncsty by Imp Eexpeditied, bt thea — with the mterede) a and airy, BaiFey is now prepared to known cotablighanah t Waxy Pope grandam of Priam jr of a Walton —— was got by Selim 
{DECAT, Imported, by Lott rt, Ky., at $100. xpedition, at the farm of pe ape brands. His a the Le Ah per ngee neatly. His aoatie e transient _ of Bclipeorout of $F of the — we arent ones Ng ~- of Young nae of Sul- 
~ _$ ) and $80, and $1 + ery, dam by V ee re 10 ctive and opligi cannot be n afford—als ar is kep& cc s- | rare excell of Prunella by Hig vas by Waxy , and g. g.da ess, dam of 
- ’ the groom y Welbeck, at N eae: Cla eee rifends. and ging. He hopes by surpassed by —also, a superio continually : xcellence. Wh y Highflyer—d axy, the best so m of Bay Middl 
(ONSIBUR TONSON , ew Design, Twi — yg , and the public in pes by prompt at y any in this cit r lot of cigars of | All the colts f ialebone, Whisk am of Parasol n of Pot-8-0’s— oton. 
table. B NSON, by Pacol , Twigg Co., Ky., at general. tention to merit y, and his servz sng of | ther, so!d fo s from Felt’s dam er, and others sol, Penelope, and the best son 
- , Bourbon Co., Ky., 5 mi et, out of Madame T Edmund Bacon T it the patronage of his are | dleton, Q or about $25,000, as ran well. He won'abor fiom Penelope nine others of 
NONPLUS. Im fi Wide miles west of Paris onuson, at Jam : ; IS thorough bred OLIVER F a M is old | best in E ueen of Trumps P was supposed. H about $15,000 m7 
slatante Fi mported, by Cat s, at $60, and $1 es E. Hutchison’ A Archy; May race horse w R FOR SALE wumnetis Beaten arch 14. f n England. Th , Plenipo, and tI - Helis very near! , and Fang, his ow 
eleten’s Fork Plantatio atton. out of Mi to thé g) oor on's sired by J 2? ayday’s dam by F ‘ as sired by Mayd ° alles a. Te ord, his owa n " e only two of hi trough Economis Epies to Pri n bro- 
——— i n, near Ga : ss Garforth by W l. Maid ny ohn Richards y Florizel. Oliver’ yday, a son of Virgini sire’s side. ex ephew on the dam’ is stock which hav ist to Harkaw am, Bay Mid- 
OLIVER, by Mayday, out of Yo rner’s Ferry, on th y Walton, at Col. Ri id-o'-the-Oaks—Mode her dam (Modesty’s d dam Youn irginian, and s side, except a 2 yr. o! am’s side, and h bave ap ay, being th 
. ayday —————.- —— 4 ai 5 > thi _ - h sty’ : Bets lan, an he by Si Excepting P yr. old fill ae nd Passen peared ono e very 
Eagle fictel, Treeton, Bi of Youn anne en Merve Aire ichard Sin- | *"g,thing furthe odesty was got by esty’s dam) Cind g Betsey Richards, w y SI | nc pting Priam, al lly, a winner ger, by Lan n our turf are L 
tel, Trenton, N. J g Betsey Richards Te Ree SA ea ot r, at $50. Oliver : ras to the stock by Expediti -* derrilla : Cind ae, who was ) horse can hav , a horse of more re - gar, his half br ang- 
7 PORTLAND. | eutetems 2-5 lac xards by John Ri Pal. s8dey eee run sevenr ck of Olive on. It is dee erilla’s da as | commend ave a better reputation a other on the 
i ’ nik be oi. hards . ted colt, Phi aces, and w r, for bette ’ emed unn ae wes t ndation fo iter, and few, very Ss aracerc 
D. Thomas’ ne i, by Recover 7 ,at O. Bailey’s | t€ , Philip, on the T on five out of r can’t be found i ecessary to S| 6(F.151 r judicious breed » very few, an annot be found i 
: s’ plantation, near W y, out of Caifac geet ds. -pe ys r, than had ever b renton Cours of the seven, beati nd inthe country say J eders to patronise equal pedigree. I in America, and 
r PRIAM, Imported ah ae r Waynesboro’, G aratadaddera by V erase indibaatoneninenn run in good ti een made at th se, and three or fi , beating Col. Johnsen’ ry. se him. . He needs no oth 4 
cared at Wine by Emili , Ga., at $40 y Walton, atG — | stands a ime. Itis no at time on that C our others, in as son’s celebra- or JOHN R. SN ee 
mares at $150 cz by Emilius, out of C ; ’ en. Jos. s among th ot necessa at Course ,in as good t ra HIS hig . SNEDIKER 
} ere ash, and $1 t ressida by Whi =o" 5 e first, and as P ry to say any thi . The restof hi ime, or bet- T.2 igh bred race t : TORNA * 
PACIFIC. by Si A o the groom. y Whiskey, at flicks Hol to his bottom noo! ing further as t his races were : Union Cours 1orse will stand DO. 
S ,by Sir Archy, out sford, Va.. 80 pay olmdel, N.J., Feb oone needdoub 0 Oliver’s spe e all | Ist; the mo e, Long Island, at the present se 
_Spring Grove, Tenn ,out of Eliza by f A. 'T. B. Merritt. . Feb. 25, 1840.—{feb ubt of that. speed. He | taken aw: ney to be paid in all at $20 the seas ason at the stab] 
——— ee, 26nn., 7 miles no mp. Bedford, . . Merritt. eb29) BA s away. n all cases a on, to comme e ofthe subscri 
PICTON, by Imp. Luzbor rth of Nashville, at $100 Duke W. Sumner’ 0.1. 0 IMPORTE ay ctl aged es _ Tornado is a light ch ¢'the time of serving, or be Feb., and =i ae 
LUTON, by Imp. Lushoongh, oat eae 0, and $10 the groom” ny mmm imported Stallion RIDDLESWOR ANIEL HOL ENS Pogue forse, cota eta tee leet g, oF before the mares are 
ge West Tennessee ySirA Meigs, Alab: Stallion RI R SA som eo *edigree.—Tc iis sire (A : igh, of e 
PELAYO. by Eclipse Lle , at $60, and $! rchy, at Hugh R serve. He i abama,and c DDLESWO LE. May. 1X: ornado w merican Ecli great muscul 
LAYO, by Eclipse Lights to the groom gh Robertson's stab nounced s occupying the ommanding RTH, who i May, 1835, in Engl as bred by Robt. clipes) i every poled 6 rt. OF and in hi 
under the charge of ¥ itfoot, outof C - | et gee a les, ce by the bestj e stand of C as many mares ; is now standi sent the : g and—his d t. L. Steve y point—5 Tr H : In high 
ss ts S.M.R Yornelia Bare I No. 2. Ch st judges far of Chateau Mar res as his ow nding near | Polly re in foal to & am—the celet ns, Esq., of N yrs. old this spri ‘ 
REINDEER. b : . Read, at the Metari re Horn by Doct ES preg sma yt mig ce page adh fo rgaux, is in ners wish hi olly Hopkins w clipse, for th seated tans mare Polly 3 York, and foaled in 
, INDEER, = ae rie Co or Brown’s G - lisker), da “Ae yrs. old th - rm to his pred perfect healt mto | — s was got by Virgini e purpose of >» mare Polly H ged foaled in 
P. Carey’s 2 Henry, out of Sport’s-mi urse, New Orleans odolphin, | ton , dam by Comu is Spring, by W predecessor h, and pr g. g.d. the cele y Virginian, ! breeding h opkins—havi 
— y’s stable, Macon, G port’s-mistress (Ali eans, at $25. . ,out of Penelope 8, out of Cobweb ,» by Waterloo (half b ‘ pro- | 1071. His si ebrated Slame kis xer gam by Imp. A er to the best Engli ing been 
RIDDI Saeaee , Ga., at $40. (Alice Grey’s dam) by Hi No. 3. Chesnut . , the dam of Bay Mid rother to Whaleb | her dam the ire, Eclipse, was rkin by Imp. Wild . Archduke—g. dam b glish horses. 
LES WORTH, Impor 1) by Hickory nella by S filly, 4 yrs. old (si iddieton. W one and | am the Imp. Pot-8.0’ got by Duro air. See En y Imp. Obscuri 
Carter’s stable. ne merit by Emili y, at James N y Soothsayer, out (sister to Lord E aterloo by Wal Performance : o’s mare, etc c, out of Miller’ g. & Am. Stud B ty 
vi , hear Mount M ss milius, out of Fi o. 4. Bay fill ? ut of Bess by Ww xeter’s Alemd al- sage, badl — Jeg - ornado arriv ’ . é s Damsel by! ook, page. 
ROBIN BROWN Meigs, Ala ilagree by S Whalebo y, 4 yrs. old, » axy. ar), by Sult y bruised rived atNew Y ylmp Messen 
4 I VN. by ? -, at $100. y Soothsayer, at - ne. , by Shakspear an, out of Mari quently was , and scarcely ork, fall of ~ ger—- 
Grove, Maren , by Mons. Tons »@ Alexander No.5. Ch e, out of Runr Marl- | gag seg not broke till J able to walk 1837, then 2 
Marengo Co. ——— out . “*hesnut filly, rymede by Li gagements In the s k from lon yr. old, aft 
SARPEDON, Imp = oo 8 ae $00, and Tto pb Bang by Ball's Florizel, at W thor to Baal ~—— ere okt - okee Pokee, out of the d Sdn cote g, damp By Grater iets a wan traere: he was wana, , whom, ta comnnenes - board ship, couse 
Winchester, ¥ vorted, by Emili om. H , at Walnut | Andrew ey Moloch, and ? of Sister to Ele . 1e dam of Frederi ywner had of him, h out and allow ; but the etfect nce of numer 4 
Tr ter, Va., at $60— us, out of Icaria by enry A. Tayloe af vs : half brother of lection by Goha ederick, winne from his stable. | e was the only h wed to run or of the voyage a 
SARACEN bv Bo $100, and $1 t ia by The Flyer ° No. 6. Ba of Leviathan) b nna. Hokee Pok rof| Spri e. y horse reserved ie year. Tosh ge was seen so 
 ACEN, by Eclipse, 0 o the groom. ai Hector Bell's stable, | “Noy” y filly,4 yrs. old, b by Maley. out of Maney by Dick'he Spring of 1839, then 4 past 3 yrs. old, out of the opinion hi 
elvidere, Warren Co ut of Sally Slouch by Vi , 7 No. 7 fs , by Hokee Pokee, dam ancy by Dick th He was ent yrs. old. he we , out of a daft “ 
— . ’ } ; : 4. . thers ered f eagfhis0: train of fiftee 
SKYLARK, Imported, b a NeJnat $10. Virginian, at the stable of D. F. Wint ati a} ee ee ele ngs, = die: Perle: pos Seger sheer ve was 4 onsequence of s match -- purse, Union poms Neen, maces s 
_Macon, Ga., at $80 , by Waxy Pope p< er, | cetta a match . Galata wasth amboul,) by R y Next day s drawn after one } made the eveni ourse, against H ons of his 
~ ’ 30 and $100 pe, out of Skylark b Musici Thes race, and won e best mare of I eveller, out of G day, ina match, mi neat. ning before th ornblower a 
STOCKHOI : y Musician, at tl Cc e mares, imported i many other first ver day; she alata by Shi{? toox: heats, ti , mile heats, against M . e race, tor af 
.DER. by Si , ve Central C tol. Hampt ported in 1837 st rate races , won the Oaks ote N JOS, EONS 1°53i—1: , against Mr. Gi . un next da 
i chenen Sita by Sir A Ge Yourse, | blood i pton, have n when yearli Ss. s, beat L Next week, at I ‘544 . Gibbons’ S y 
inon, Wilson Co., " rchy, dam by I 3 eo. B. Robertson ’ ood in England ot been trained ings, except N u | paign, T , Ioboken, in aracen, Tornad 
SHARK, by Ecli o., Tenn., at $7 y Imp. Citizen A d No.2. i r » though in higi pt No. 2, which was i So". ornado won att ne a match, two mil o won handil 
‘, by Eclipse, out « : 5 and $125 , at A.B. Newsam’ -2. is row with I gh form, and of as imported t Second Spring Meeting, t heats. time, 3:57_-3:! heats, agai y 
Co., Ky., bet, pse, out of Lady Li ,and $1 to the sam’s stable, ne Nos. 3,4. 5 and mp. Hedgford the most fashi | and Vast Spring: Meeting. Union C » 3:57—3:50 , against Mr. O. P. 
ant has bs i veen Lexin y Lightfoot by Si groom. » meen No.7 ¥v 1. 5and 6, are with im , and may be seen ’ shionable | t thes iti. In runnin rf n Course, started fi “ . P. Hare’s Cham- 
STEEL. by! gton and Frankf y Sir Archy, at E. H. I & _7 will be trained in tl ported Ricdlesw at his standin K | to lay up, which he di g for the first heat of thi or the three mil 
EEL, by Imp. Fylde,d ort, at $100. ~ H. Blackburn's, Wood Such an opportunit the Fall. orth, and will be b entucky. fancy of his ow id very properly til this race, the rid e purse against Tr 
anty, N.C. at $60 and by Constituti / ford | West, and thes ity for purchasin red to him | made s own, or frem som y till the last straigh rider of Tornado enton 
capa Pee ee itution, at Col. Ed et, ome) Dope mee ee ag valuable brood ' } motes rah ios ae oct ocutesenet anal ad the cumunat ah pas.greeres 
Farm (eat ee mand Townes! sells, Granvmle “sin Mareh$8.1840-—fepi) mares rarely occurs in the South | obey be ~ he vehee Sess by two feet, Alte wapptedey Amey of the bomse), then 
——__ f Cheek’s ure Syri Y J.C. N and second, and b . After thi or 75 yards i » en 
SHADOW, by Ecli of Cheek’s Cross ho yrian Arab stock WILDER’ . NOTT nd a half. , roke down i is heath s in advan 
s by Ec] ads. Jeff ock, et J. G. Smith’ ERCHANTS ER'S SALA . Ile i nin company wi e was found t ce of 
Stable, Mo y Eclipse Lightf ’ erson Co., East T . Smith’s Solitude PAT and others i ~ MANDER IRO e is now offered to B y with Vashti, af o be lame, but 
le, Morristown N° oot, out of Sall ? enn., at $75 toin ee ‘ENT SALAMA nwantof Book and N SAFES to be excelled for si reeders, with th , after running two >! 
SIDNEY bys Gree _J.,near the Morri y Slouch by Virgini sure | Wanting in time NDER SAFE wi nd Money SAFES, are i he will cros or size, strength e hope and ex , miles 
’, by Sir C tris and E irginian, at N. B Tas ‘ saturat of need. Th will stand th , are inform ill cross well wit! gth, and racin nd expectation of hi , 
(14m Oh edheeg Charles,’o : ssex Rail Road _ B. Luse’s Brick | binati ed wood” is ese safes are t e test of fire ed that the being from 1mares that h £ qualities. It j is getting st 
(14 m. froin St. Louis, } ut of Virginia by R ad, at $10. ination of materi used or “* pretended otally unlike all , and are never f | The bes one sire, and near! ave produced rum is thought by good ) pani net 
TORNAD¢ s, Mo.) at John F y Rattler, at Bel from inj erials are used ed to be used,” : safes made by ound e best care will b y related on th nners from good judges that 
RNADO, by Ecli lanagan’s sta elleville, St. Clai ° ijury when that cannot be ,” to mislead th by others—r escapes, sh e teken of e dam's sid onmouth Ecli 
Union Conre Eclipse, o gan’s stable, at $20 air Co., Iilinoi quently tested i exposed to the destroyed b e public—but 1° | Union ould any possibl mares sent t e. ipse, both 
_Union Course, L. L., a ut of Polly Hopki and $30. ~ is, | the Insti ed in public—once i greatest heat. The y fire,and will a com- eon Cours, Lt, Pel y occur. © him, but no liabili 
TRANBY Jy ey LL, at $20 the pkins by Virgini stitute Fair . ce in the ruin e Salamander S preserve iro , L.1., Feb. 15, 1840.— jability for accid 
a season. ginian, at the st awarded for i s at Castle G s of the old E er Safes hav n ’ .—(fep 15-tf] cidents or 
Boonville nported, by Bl stable of John Dre ton 1 for its wonderful abi arden and Niblo’ xchange in Wall e been fre- AP JOHN DREW 
Boonville, Cooper’ by Blacklock, dam b w, s of iron would ul ability to resist h o’s Garden, wh Vall street; also T STOCKTON’ LANGF . 
VALPA ry r Co., Missouri f y Orville, at C lor’s best d have melted eat, preservi “ ere silver med so at an aeci S celebrated i ORD. 
-PARAISO uri, at $60 and p harles McC ; f ouble safe . At Boston o ing unharmed its edals were ; 0 tht ident, has be ed imported 
Benj, P Gr , Imported, b $100. ormick’s stable, ne essed Asbesto’s s, and warranted by,hi ne was putin a fi its contents wh nares this season en thrown out of race horse LANGF 
Sen). P. Gray, Wood , by Velocipede , Near } than oneh safes—the conte y.him to be fire urnace with on ere | August, at his stat commencing 0 of training, and wi ORD, having met wi 
WAGNE » Woodford Co., K , out of Juliana b thi our —the Sala nts of both Ga;lor’ proof; also « e of Gay- } sey, at | is stand at Penn’s N n the Ist day of Apri will serve a limi with 
INER, by Sir € ., Ky., 2m. west _by Gohanna 1irteen hours mander remai 7 a;lor’s and Scott’ one of Scott’s ey, at the followi enn’s Neck day of April, and a limited number ef 
vi » by Sir Ch st of Versaill , at the farm of to b , when the fu ined in the ott’s were 's pro- | sing] owing rat ; , one mile and : terminating o~ be 
le, Ky., in ch arles, out of Mari es, at $75—$100 of Col. urn for eleven h rnace was again fi same furnace und consumed in les gle leap. es, viz :-—$20 to i nd a half south of Pri g othe Ist of 
WOOD! ° charge of Mr. J aria West by Mari , and $1 to gm. the furnace and ours more, making i lied to the top wi er a powerful bl 2SS Langford is al jnsure—$15 for th rinceton, New Jer- 
-ECKER. by Rey . John Goodw , rion, at the Oak - safe opened, wh g in all twent p with charcoal ast for | beautif a large horse, | e season, and 
Ky..17 ER, by B yn, limited to 50 akland Course, Louis may be seen at , when all the book nty-four hours—i al, and continued iful mahogany b , 16 hands high ’ $10 fora 
_Ky..17 miles fro ertrand, dam b ) Gares at $150 ,Louis- | A general the warehouse s and papers we it was then taken fror fee niles, are 06 w rewn. His perf gh, of great bone and 
WHALEBONE m Lexington y Imp. Buzzard a ~~ each assortment for sale on t re found perfect n from | tisement. e so well known ormances asa muscle. His col 
HALEBONE , at $100. , at his old st : . Orders pro on the most . The sam nt. as to render racer, at all dist or is @ 
County. nove) ot and in Bourbon C mptly executed st reasonable t e| Langford w unnecessary a detai ances, from one to 
WASHING ntsville, Al y Pacolet, at ion, with the mo rom $25 to $200 | Si ported in 1834, an rom the stud of . s adver- 
state NGTON by Ti a.,at $50. ’ John A. Reedy’s stab! - I> We the undersi Patentee ENOS oes locks in u Sir Hercuies) b -_ 1s now 7 yrs.old. H his Majesty the late King of 
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want of an tl theatrical business can be transacted 
trouble and ex a yhas long been felt. A number of the heads of the 
profession having suggested to the rs the necessity of having such an aware! 
established in this city, now respectfully declare their intention aU ai 
for the express purpose of business for Managers and Actors t on, 


at a just and reasonable remuneration. 
Books will forthwith be opened for the names of actors of known merit—none but such 
ne @ ° 
v The Agency Office willbe opened on the Ist July, 1840, at 129 Nassau street, Clinton 
ee d. 
Applications for books, music, &c. instantly attended to. as letters moe TNDALE. 
je 27-2m) JOHN POVEY. 





S, OP y and FARCES oO. t m-s reet, 
PISHER oe direct from London every Play, immediately 
the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, an 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 


ies and Gentlemen of the profession, 1 
will ng it ae phe osen nthe pes call, before seeking elsewhere, as the ote et 
them that nothing in the play-way can be —— but which will | wenn 
tablishment, and which will be isposed of on the most accommodating ® As mors ite 
“jew publishing in numbers, “‘ a eanment an tenet Library of Acting Plays, 

cpa ey: : - Miller’s Modern 
the most popuiar pieces of the present da) t ish Theatre; Miller’s 
Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British ; 
acting Draws : Fritu Jecdition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces—complete 
sets always on sale. . 
rders attended to with promptness. 
bapa dene up in strong wrappers, and sent byma 
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The extreme dearth of all interesting theatri 
Atlantic, caused by the closing of almost all American theatres, during the sum- 
mer months, and the non-arrival of any steamers from England, will account for 
any seeming remissness on our part in furnishing our readers with the move- 


ments of the theatrical world. 
The Park theatre still remains closed, but is expected to open on the 10th 


of August. : 
The New National is fast rearing its head towards the clouds, the workmen 


being now engaged in putting on the roof. 

The Chatham continues open, and by dint of great novelty succeeds in doing 
a fair business. But the only great houses are on the nights when Boorn 
plays. 

Niblo’s Garden is the great place, however, for on every pleasant night it is 
sure to be fully and fashionably attended. Since the departure of Burton, 
Browne has taken under his peculiar charge the laughter-loving part of this com- 
munity, and spite of all resistance, still holds them captives. The inimitable 
Raves continue their great and ever varying performances. Scarcely any 
company have ever in this country, been so long and successfully before the 
public. 

The Tivoli Garden still continues a favorite retreat for the citizens of that part 
ofthe town. The Styrien Singers, and La Perrre Cevesre are the attractions 
presented. 

But, after all, the town is wofully in want of amusement. There are stran- 
gers enough in town, with such city play-goers as necessarily remain here, to 
support one respectable and legitimate theatre. But, at present, the places of 
amusement are so various and so scattered that there is no concentration of 
talent at any one house, although there is so much now in the city unemployed. 
In the musical world there is literally nothing doing, since Miss Poote, GiusEve1 
and Jones ceased singing at the Tivoli Garden. However well calculated for 
music is the new saloon here—and professors pronounce it the best in the coun- 
try—the situation is so exceedingly unfavcrable that it can never be generally 
frequented. Scarce halfa dozen men know where the “‘ Tivoli Garden ” is, and 
of those only the shrewdest can find his way thither in the night. 

Pray, then, let us have some music in some good house, and within a reason- 
able distance. If there be none other to move in the matter, why will not Niblo 
take the matter in hand, and revive the pleasures which first gave his house 


note in the dramatic world. 





In country theatricals the dullness exceeds even that of Gotham. The South- 
ern theatres are closed of course, and almost all the Northern ones. 

Fanny Etsster has continued her brilliant career at the Chesnut Street, 
Philadelphia, and played a renewed engagement. Thence she goes to Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. 

Latuam has carried off a foree to Montreal, where he manages the Theatre 
Royal, but we have heard little of his arrangements. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wat tack, having concluded their Washington engage- 
ment, have passed one day in New York, and are now gone to Philadelphia. 

Old Joz Cowett has retired from the stage. The following is his card for a 
farewell benefit :— 

Farewe. Benerit or op Joe Cowetx.—In —. the above melancholy 
fact, he don’t mean it to be understood that he retires from the stage, but that 
the stage retires from him; neither is he going to England to see the Queen, 
nor to New York to see Fanny Elssler, but intends seriously to settle in St. 
Louis.—Therefore, if his numerous friends will drop in at the theatre on Satur- 
day, June the 27th, they will, probably for the last time, see a good old Comedy 
—hear the Hungry Singers—see the Echo!! and have lots of fun “ according 
to the laws of the land and the statutes of William and Mary.” 

The VanpENHorrs—father and daughter—are playing at St. Johns, New 
Brunswick. The inhabitants of that province never had so fine a tragedian 
as Mr. Vandenhoff, and they are very naturally in raptures on the subject. Mr. 
Frepericks, whilom of the Park, accompanies the party. 

An effort is making in Boston to restore Barry to the management of the 
Tremont theatre. It has been a losing concern in the hands of the present 
lessee, and the friends of the drama in Boston have much faith in Barry's abilities 
to restore the declining taste for the stage. 





Michigan Theatricals and Gossip. 
Detroit, Michigan, July 3, 1840. 


My dear P.—I reached this city about one week since in the splendid steam 
boat Chesapeake, commanded by Capt. Howe, one of the finest fellows that ever 
walked a deck. I had been on a short visit to the Falls of Niagara, where I 
found considerable company, notwithstanding that the time had not yet ar- 
rived for your fashionable people to come and offer up their admirations to this 
most sublime of all old mother Nature’s works. On my arrival in Detroit I 
found that the Theatre had been opened during my absence by Messrs. Parker 
& Mevuurer as Managers. On looking at the bill of the play, whose name 
should I discover staring me in the face with letters as big as a Durham Bull, but 
my old friend, inimitable Dan Marste! Well, says I, here goes for the theatre, 
and off I started, not quite so fast as “ Old White-nose ” runs, but at a tolerable 
jog. 1 found a good house, and Marble much improved. Indeed, he improves 
all the time, and if he does not stop soon, why, nothing but a verdict of “ Per- 
fection” can be found for him. He drew good houses during the whole of his 
engagement, which closed a few dayssince. His benefit was a bumper, for be 
it known to you that Dan is the favorite actor in this western part of the world. 
In phie city he has always been the man who could fill the theatre. He intends 
ere out a new piece on his arrival in New York, entitled “ The Game 
wed the West,” written expressly for him, and which he says is an extra 

ouch—a ten strike and two spare balls. He is now in Buffalo, and will soon 
visit your goodly city. 
Wrerspici 2b atrwscasy ty Acre meny Perris, of the Southern theatres, 
cat tiiihiniges —— sate » aan out an actress of much merit. The 
ves ince, J. B. Rice, C. Wess, and others, 

“* too numerous to mention,” and is the best we have ever had in 
Much credit is due to the managers for their endeavo 
Detroit—who, by-the-bye are middling good people. 

Well now, to come to the long and short of the matter, 
7 pa and a birds are as thick as mosquitoes in a cypress swamp. 

gun come out here, and I promise you rare sport. Do 
come! ‘We have some capital shots, and they would like to try their hand with 


in this place. 
rs to please the citizens of 


our woodcock season 

















“ stone fence.” Bring some of your friends along with you, and after you get 
tired shooting woodcock, just jump on board one of our fluating palaces, let it be 
the Illinois by all means, and there you'll find one of the tallest specimens of 
human natur, in the shape of old Blow-hard, the Captain, you everdid see. He 
is a steam boat in himself, and his steward, old Jerry, is another. Well, I was 
saying, jump on board the Illinois and in forty-eight hours you will find yourself 
in the prettiest and most romantic spot you ever laid your eyes upon—Mackinac. 
There you may revel in white fish, and there is the place where they know how 
to cook them. So come along, my dear Sir, and enjoy yourself among us for a 
week or two. Yours most truly, Esh ton o quet, P. 


GLENCOE. 








A literary friend has contributed to the Albion newspaper a critique upon this 


author’s earlier productions—“ Jon” in particular—the critic thus speaks of 
Glencoe. We could not find room as we desired for the whole article, which 
seems to us to evince a very uice judgment of the dramatist’s works. 


In the preface to this play, Sergeant Talfourd expresses himself with a vir- 
tuous horror and indignation, concerning the outrage and atrocity which have 
given a lasting name to the ‘“ Massacre of Glencoe” and which have affixed an 
ignominious stamp on the name of William the Third, as lasting as that of Eliza- 
beth with regard to the unfortunate Mary, but infinitely blacker and more odious 
in its character. The author had earnestly wished that the immortal pen of 
Scott should be engaged in perpetuating the memory of the guilty deed, and it 
is only in default of this that he has assumed the task himself. But we suspect 
that “the wizard of the North’ viewed the subject more correctly than the dra- 
matist has done. The genius of Scott could invest any tale with charms or with 
horrors to the full extent of its bearing; he had a ready aptitude to seize on cir- 
cumstances calculated to give interest to his story, and he was Jacobite enough 
to avail himself eagerly of an incident so atrocious in its nature, and so moving 
in the Jacobite cause, if he could have turned it to effective account as a novel. 

But if the ramifications of the story were too extensive to be carried out in a 
tale, how much less likely is it that it could be condensed intoadrama? Tocon- 
stitute the “‘ Massacre” the main action of the piece would be to make the 
play a continued scene of blood and horror from which the mind recoils, and for 
which the tragedy of the English drama is already too notorious ; and to make 
ita mere incident in the piece is to rob it of the dreadful importance which is 
due to it. For the affair itself is of so recent a date that all the details are in 
broad daylight before us ; we cannot view it through the long vista of time, like 
a transaction of ancient days, and affix to it figments of our own, without destroy- 
ing the vraisemblance of the description. The imagination of the poet is there- 


nearly the exact historic truth. 

Here, consequently, the author has found his main difficulty, and he has man- 
aged the matter so skilfully, that, with a more appropriate name to his play than 
**The Massacre of Glencoe” would have been, he has been able to touch so far 
en that detestable transaction as to give a lively idea of it without shocking too 
greatly the better feelings of our nature, and to adhere to the historic action of 
the dramatis persone with sufficient regard to fact, without cramping the ener- 
gies of genius by a too close and dry adherence to all its inferior and more min- 
ute details. 

The principal character in the Drama, by-the-bye, is a purely fictitious one, 
and the poet has sought for him even in the regions of romance, but he is not the 
worse hero on that account, and had Mr. Talfourd confined himself purely to fact 
herein, he would perhaps have been puzzled to find place for a due proportion of 
elevated sentiment. Halbert Macdonald is here depicted as the eldest son of 
one whose family have long disputed the chieftainship of the clan with those who 
held it de facto ; his mind, though a generous and liberal one, has been strongly 
imbued with the spirit of the existing feud, and at the time of his father’s mortal 
indisposition he is prepared to carry that feud out with zeal; but the voice of a 
weld lines one presumed to possess second sight—impels him to submit to 
the actual chief, and he is told by her that ‘“‘the moment in which the chieftain- 
ship shall devolve to him, will be fatal to his family.” From that time he sedu- 
lously struggles against all feelings of animosity, and practises the most rigid self- 
denial. e a on of Halbert has brought up an orphan (Helen Campbell) 
the daughter of a deceased member of the false eden of Argyle, and with this 
girl Halbert is deeply in love ; he believes his love i et but Helen cher- 
ishes an affection for his younger brother Henry, who, having gone forth to seek 
his fortunes, is an officer in an Argyle regiment. Now coines the plot. 

The Clan Macdonald of Glencoe have been steadfast adherents to the house of 
Stuart, have been dilatory in submitting to William the Third, and by accident 
the day of grace has passed before that submission is registered. A military 
force is ordered into their neighbourhood, with directions to put to death every 
male of the clan, under seventy years of age. Before the soldiers arrive how- 
ever, the submission is registered, and the commander, a Campbell, is —_ 
obliged to await farther instructions. Henry Macdonald, who serves in the de- 
tachment, being jealous of his brother Halbert, and stung by despair, lends him- 
self to the wicked purposes of the Campbell commander (Glenlyon) and uncon- 
sciously is the messenger for those instructions which are to produce the utter 
extinction of his race. In the meantime the officers and soldiers receive the ut- 
most kindness and hospitality from the chief and all the clan; and it is whilst 
they are partaking of a sumptuous feast that the orders are confirmed for the in- 
stant murderous butchery of the unsuspecting Macdonalds. This is done at break 
of the day following the feast, the murder is complete, as not a soul escapes ; 
Halbert just lives long enough to know that the chieftainship is his, and then dies 
ef his wounds, and Beary too late discovers that his generous brother, having 
learnt the mutual affection of Henry and Ellen, has sacrificed his own feelings 
and made preparation to unite them. Henry rushes off the stage in despair to 
meet inevitable death, and the piece closes. 

The principal characters in this play are fictitious, and the massacre is but an 
incident. In no other way could it have been managed to bring that horrible 
wholesale murder before an audience without creating disgust ; yet, as it is, it 
fails to communicate its whole weight of treachery and detestable faithlecsness. 
But the author has had other objects in view, among these are the exhibition of 
Highland credulity with regard to second sight, the depiction of revengeful feel- 
ings, however awakened, in a warlike and passionate race, together with the 
workings of other emotions, generated under the circumstances of their way of 
life. The poetry is generally flowing, the versification smooth, the language ele- 
gant but somewhat deficient in passion. The following is in a sweet strain, ex- 
pressive of enjoyment amidst wild country scenery. 


Helen. O say not so ;—-there’s not a day but bears 
Its blessing on its light. If Nature doles 
Her gifts with sparing hana, their rareness sheds 
Endearments her most bounteous mood withholds 
From greenest valleys. The pure rill which casts 
Its thread of snow-like lustre o’er the rock 
Which seems to pieree the azure sky, connects 
The thoughts of earth with heaven, while mightier fico ls 
Roar of dark passions. The rare sunbeam wins 
* Fora most slight existence human care, 
While it invests some marble heap with gleams 
Of palaced visions. If the tufts of broom 
Whence fancy weaves a chain of gold, appear 
On nearer visitation, thinly strewn, 
Each looks a separate bower, and offers shade 
To its own group of faries. The prized harebell 
Wastes not its dawning azure on a bank 
Rough and confused with loveliness, but wears 
The modest story of its gentle life 
On leaves that love has tended ; nay, the heath, 
Which slowly from a stinted root, unfolds 
Pale lilac b!ossoms,—image of a maid 
Rear’d in a solitude like this,—is bless’d, 
Instead of sharing with a million flowers 
One radiant flush,—in offering its faint bloom 
To fondest eyes. 
The following description of Iona breathes the very spirit of poetry. 
Halbert. When a fragile bark 
Convey’d our little household to partake 
The blessing that yet lingers o’er the shrine 
Of desolate Iona, the faint breath 
Of evening wafted us through cluster'd piles 
Of gently-moulded columns, which the sea— 
Softening from tenderest green to foam more white 
Than snow-wreaths on a marble ridge—illumed 
As ’twould dissolve and win them ;—till a cave, 
The glorious work of angel architects 
Sent on commission to the sacred isle, 
From which, as from a fountain, God’s own light 
Stream’d o'er dark Europe—in its fretted span 
Embraced us.—Pedeatals of glistening black 
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Rose, as if waiting for the airy tread 
Of some enraptured seraph, who might pause 
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To see blue Ocean through the sculptured ribs 
Of the tall pats Me curve, delight to lend 
His vastness to the ovely. We were charm’d 
Not awe-struck ;—for The Beautiful was there 
Triumphant in its palace 

Amidst many poetical beauties, and sentime 

; to select a large bouquet, culled from so rich “ie aa 

pression of its beauties; the following however must not be omitted 

Halbert. : Is it so? 

Is ancient sanctity, which sheds its grace 

Upon the infaht’s sportiveness, and eevee 

To the old warrior when he falls, a thing 

To mock at? But I wrong you there: I know 

Your heart then spoke not. I could cherish pride 

In your gay valour, if a generous cause 

Had won its aid ;—nay, eeming Scotland lost, 

if you had %) your fortune at the court 

Of England, I had borne it ;—but to join 

With these domestic traitors—men who know 

The rights they sell; who understand the ties 

Which, pee the wastes of centuries, cement 

Our clans, an give the sacred cord one life 

Of reverential love ; for whom these hills 

On the clear mirror of their childhood cast 

Great shadows ; who have caught their martial rage 

From deeds of Wallace and of Bruce, and learn’d 

To temper and enrage it with the sense 

Of suffering beauty, which from Mary’s fate 

Gleams through dim years ; and who conspire tu crush 

These memories in men’s souls, and call the void 

They make there, freedom—is a deed to weep for ! 


July 1}, 
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Henry. I may not hear the comrades whom I loy 
Thus slander’d. i =—" 
Halbert. You shall hear me while I speak 


Of that which nearly touches you, as one 

Of a small—branded—poor—illustrious race ; 

Who boast no fertile pastures ; no broad lake 
Studded with island woods, which make the soul 
Effeminate with richness, like the scenes 

In which the baffled Gampbells hid their shame, 
And scorn’d their distant foes. Our boasts are few, 
Yet great :—a stream which thunders from its throne, 
As when its roar was mingled with the voice 

Of eldest song, from age to age retain’d 

In human hearts ;—wild myrtles which preserve 





fore in a measure paralysed, because the proximity of the time confines him to 


Their hoard of perfume for the dying hour 

When rudeness crushes them ;— rocks which no flowers 
Of earth adorn, but, in themselves austere, 
Receive The Beautiful direct from Heaven, 
Which forces them to wear it,—shows their tops 
Refined in air; compels their darkest steeps 
Reluctant to reflect the noontide sun 

In sheeted splendor—wreathes around them clouds 
In glorious retinue, while they float 

Slowly, or rest beneath the sable heights, 

In their brief fleecy loveliness grow proud 

To wait upon The Lasting.—And the right 

To walk this glen with head erect, you sold 

For bounties which Argyle could offer ! 

The interest with respect to Henry and Ellen is considerably lessened by ie 
wavering disposition with which the poet has indued them, and the main story 
would possibly have been heightened had he not made the actual sufferers iy 
the “Massacre” of so small dramatic importance. With regard to the grea 
atrocity itself also, we see but the effect, the moving cause is scarcely dwelt 
upon, namely, the hatred, jealousy, and cupidity of certain adjoining clans, ». 
gether with the proverbial falsehood of that generation of the clan Campbel! 

On the whole, this play will please the cultivated ear, even in representation, 
and every reader, in the perusal ; but it lacks the energy necessary to carry it 
through the indiscriminate multitude with the applause it deserves. P. 





Cerito—the new Danseus>, 

On weighing in sober justice the merits of the “Lac des Fées," we confess 
that Cerito fills up the whole field of our vision—we can see nothing but Certo 
at the beginning and Cerito at the end. We would, therefore, suggest some 
curtailment of this graceful “‘Conte de Fées.” The choregraphic performance 
at the beginning particularly requires pruning, though it has the merit of er- 
cluding those beings of dubious gender called male dancers. M. Guerra, a host 
in himself, is, fortunately, the only solo danseur in the * Lac des Fées.” A m- 
nagement which has the discernment to discover and bring forward such a marvel 
as Cerito is sure to succeed in any ballet. Her dancing im the second act, on 
Saturday, was such that the astonished public, ever and anon, forgot to applaud, 
and then remembering the tribute so triumphantly earned, burst out into a furore 
of plaudits that shook the whole theatre. Whoever admires feats of choregn- 
phy should go and behold one of the steps of Cerito at the end of the ba'let, after 
the quadruple waltz. She traverses the stage from side to side, throwing jelt¢s 
battus in the air, so high, and so mach out of the line of perpendicularity, that 
to describe the achievement is beyond our powers. Although in this extraorti- 
nary on there is a grace and ease that banish all idea of effort, we would wam 
the good-natured public against exacting a repetition of the step, as we know 
that it most severely tasks the energies of its fair enacter. The step is ext 
cuted simultaneously by Guerra. A subsequent passage of the pas de quatre 
was applauded with a warmth which would have commanded a repetition, had 
not the countenance and gestures of Cerito, as she gracefully acknowledged the 
compliment, told that the first encore had nearly as neon her strength. The 
theatre, which was not only most numerously but also very fashionably attended, 
was graced with the presence of her Majesty. Morning Post. 





Anecpote or Rosstn1.—Rossini’s reputation as a wit and a gastronome s 
almost equal to that which he enjoys as acomposer. One evening at the Open 
Buffa, in Bologna, he made a wager with a little Italian Prince, of which a turkey 
with truffles was the stake. Rossini gained the wager ; and as there is nothing 
in this world which he is less likely to forget than a turkey with truffles, he 
awaited with the most lively impatience the fixing of the day by the Pnnet, 
when he was to enjoy the fruits of his wager. The happy moment not arriving 
the maéstro tnpiped the looser on the shoulder, who, taken by surprise, and nt 
being over eager to pay, stammered forth as his excuse, that knowing the others 
exquisite taste, he had caused extensive inquiries to be made, and learned as? 
result that the truffles had mot yet acquired the desirable maturity and delicios 
perfume. ‘Ma moi caro!” replied Rossini, “ it is the turkeys that have * 
that rumour afloat!” The point told, and the turkey was spitted the sty 





day. 

Rosen anp Lastacue.—The retirement of Rubini is confirmed by 2 lettet 
which that great tenor has just addressed to one of his friends at Paris. 
blache also thinks of spending next winter at Naples. Thus our Italian Opes 
will experience two severe losses. 


Musica, Men.—Many persons imagine that no music can be composed ~ 
out the aid of an instrument. Beethoven was deaf, yet he was the author ° 
some of the most divine harmonies that ever were scored. A musical ag 
the present day—a countryman of our own—has been long bed-ridden ; he i. 
had a little table so constructed as to enable him to go on with his got 
bed. The doctor works with two pens, one in his right, and the other ir. his’ 
hand ; with one he notes his bass, with the other his tenor, &c. It is ve 
laughable to see him when the bass pen is dry, dip unconsciously the ten! - 
already full, into the inkstand, or rice versa. This is continued sometimes - 
minute, until the enraged musician, unable to contain himself longer, throw 
both pens away. Another musical genius of the present time, when composing, 
has been known to leave his table, and deliberately dip his pen in the wash- * 
basin. Both of these gentlemen compose “ most eloquent music” without © 
help of any instrument. Literary Gaze 


The London Court Journal, with admirable solemnity, gives the umport 
piece of information, that her Majesty, in consequence of the tenderness 
feet, is positively obliged to wear her slippers down at the heel ! 
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